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AUTHOR'S  APOLOGY. 

HIS  little  book  is  published,  not  because  of 
JL        any  merit,  but  because  there  was  one  who 
expressed  a  willingness  to  read  an  account 
of  my  wanderings,  provided    it    were    in    legible 
form — it  being  then  in  manuscript! 

It  is  an  account  of  a  vacation  in 
Europe  in  the  summer  of  1897,  and  is  published 
without  change  from  a  paper  written  immediately 
upon  my  return.  Much  of  it  reads  like  ancient  his- 
tory, and  many  things  that  seemed  marvelous  to 
me  at  the  time,  will  seem  commonplace  to  some  of 
my  readers,  but  I  ask  them  to  "be  to  its  faults  a 
little  blind." 


H  Summer  IDacation 


"To  an  American  visiting  Europe  the  long  voyage 
he  has  to  make  is  an  excellent  preparative."  The 
"long  voyage"  of  living's  day  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  six  weeks  he  spent  in  making  the  passage  is 
a  sufficient  time  for  some  people  to  make  a  tour  of 
Europe  and  return  to  America  with  enough  infor- 
mation and  experiences  to  bore  their  friends  for  a 
year.  For  the  traveled  person  simply  cannot  refrain 
from  telling  his  adventures,  but  "Will  a  round  un- 
varnished tale  deliver/'  which  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies cannot  choose  but  hear. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  young  man,  just  back  from  a 
six-weeks'  personally-conducted  tour,  who  an- 
nounced to  the  late  Bishop  Brooks  that  he  was 
about  to  grace  the  lecture  platform.  "On  what 
subject  will  you  speak?"  inquired  the  divine. 

"Oh,  my  impressions  of  Europe!"  airily  answered 
the  youth. 

"My  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Brooks,  "let  me 
entreat  you  not  to  do  it.  In  the  first  place,  you 
haven't  any  impressions;  and  in  the  second  place, 
they're  all  wrong!" 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  returned  traveler 
sometimes  has  to  justify  his  actions,  especially  if  he 
happens  to  visit  the  Alps  before  he  has  seen  the 
Rockies;  or  if  he  explores  the  British  Museum  with-  Wlb?  &0 
out  having  seen  the  Congressional  Library.  For 
there  are  would-be  patriotic  Americans  who  think 
it  treason  to  go  to  Europe  if  one  has  not  seen  all 
that  the  United  States  can  offer. 

Now  if  natural  scenery  is  what  you  want,  you  can 
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find  it  right  here,  as  grand  and  sublime  as  any  the 
sun  shines  upon.  If  you  want  to  gaze  upon  rugged 
mountain  peaks,  snow-capped  even  under  the  sum- 
mer sun,  explore  the  Rockies;  if  you  would  see  a 
mighty  river  rushing  to  the  sea,  gaze  upon  the 
Mississippi;  if  you  seek  a  thundering  cataract,  visit 
Niagara — there  is  none  other  so  grand.  And  the 
scenery  of  our  New  England  lakes  and  rock-ribbed 
granite  hills  is  nowhere  surpassed,  while  the  same 
ocean  washes  our  shores,  the  same  verdure  beautifies 
our  hills. 

If  scenery  will  satisfy  you,  gaze  your  fill  upon 
Mt.  Mansfield  and  Lake  Champlain — nowhere  will 
you  find  any  more  beautiful!  But  scenes  of  similar 
beauty  in  other  lands  have  historic  setting  as  well — 
centuries  are  looking  down  upon  them,  the  history 
of  ages  forms  their  background. 

To  have  stood  on  the  spot  where  centuries  ago 
kings  marshalled  their  forces;  to  have  looked  into 
the  mirror  that  once  reflected  the  beautiful  face  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  to  have  stood  in  the  room 
where  Shakespeare  first  saw  the  light  and  to  have 
looked  upon  his  tomb;  to  have  feasted  your  eyes 
upon  the  masterpieces  of  art;  to  have  read  the  origi- 
nal manuscripts  of  the  greatest  books  ever  written; 
to  have  seen  the  original  draft  of  the  Magna  Charta, 
the  charter  of  English  liberty,  and  the  Dooms-day 
Book,  dating  back  to  the  13th  and  the  llth  centuries 
respectively;  to  have  walked  around  Chester  and 
York  on  Roman  walls  sixteen  centuries  old; — these 
are  experiences  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  they  are 
impossible  to  one  who  never  sets  foot  outside  of 
America. 

The  traveler  begins  a  wholly  unique  experience 
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when  he  sets  foot  upon  the  gang-plank  of  the  ocean- 
liner, — that  floating  palace,  which,  before  he  leaves 
it,  he  alternately  loathes  and  loves!  From  the 
moment  he  feels  the  creak  of  machinery  and  sees 
the  great  hulk  move,  and  the  thousands  of  faces  on 
the  pier  become  a  sea,  indistinct,  and  finally  lost  to 
view,  he  realizes  that  for  a  week  or  more  the  ship 
is  to  be  his  kingdom — a  tiny  monarchy  where,  hi 
one  man,  is  vested  nearly  every  power  save  that  of 
life  and  death.  He  spends  a  week  with  a  few  inches 
of  plank  and  ribs  of  steel  and  miles  of  solid  water 
between  him  and  the  land,  and  "poured  round  all 
Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste."  It  is  a 
place  where  you  become  acquainted  with  astonishing 
rapidity — friendships  form,  flourish,  and  ripen  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  they  perish 
as  utterly!  Where  but  on  shipboard  is  it  permitted 
one  to  be  prodigiously  ill  and  ravenously  well,  all 
within  forty-eight  hours!  One  day  to  fear  you  11 
die — you  are  so  sick, — and  the  next  day  to  fear  you 
won't!  You  amuse  yourself  eating,  reading,  sleep- 
ing, talking,  guessing  on  the  ship's  run  for  the 
last  twenty-four  hours — or,  if  you  are  a  sporting  man, 
you  bet  on  it.  You  watch  the  porpoises  leaping 
out  of  the  water  with  that  overhand  motion — but 
they  always  set  us  teachers  to  talking  shop,  for  they 
travel  in  schools!  You  eagerly  watch  the  whale 
spouting,  in  the  distance,  seeing  his  great  bulk  darkly 
outlined  on  the  water's  edge,  and  sending  two  great 
streams  of  water  into  mid-air,  like  the  play  of  a 
fountain.  You  learn  to  count  the  watches,  by 
listening  to  the  bells,  for  sailors  never  say  that  it's 
one  o'clock  or  six  o'clock,  but  "two  bells,"  or  "four 
bells."  Time  is  marked  on  shipboard  by  a  bell, 
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which  is  struck  eight  times  at  twelve,  four,  and 
eight  o'clock.  Half  an  hour  after  it  is  struck  eight 
times,  it  is  struck  once;  and  in  another  half  hour  it 
is  struck  twice,  and  so  on  until  it  is  "eight  bells" 
again. 

And  you  learn  how  to  reckon  time,  for  when  you 
reach  London  it  is  five  hours  later  than  here,  and 
it  did  seem  unfair  that  they  should  take  off  the  forty 
minutes  each  day  just  before  the  rising  bell — or 
rather,  the  bugle  sounded  reveille.  I  grumbled  one 
day  about  it,  and  the  Captain  said,  "  Never  mind, 
we'll  give  it  back  to  you  on  the  return  trip!"  And 
so  they  did — putting  in  the  forty  minutes  extra 
every  day  just  before  lunch!  By-the-way,  it  is  no 
small  pleasure  and  distinction  to  be  the  guest  of 
honor  on  shipboard  and  sit  at  the  Captain's  table, 
at  his  right  hand. 

I  never  quite  understood  how  I  came  to  have  that 
honor,  unless  it  was  because  on  the  return  voyage 
I  was  the  first  passenger  aboard,  except  some  for  the 
steerage.  Next  morning,  when  we  were  told  to  go 
to  the  dining  saloon  to  have  our  seats  at  table  as- 
signed, I  strolled  down,  not  much  caring  whether 
I  had  any  seat  or  not,  for  it  was  getting  a  trifle  rough 
off  the  Irish  coast,  and  my  appetite  was  failing.  To 
my  astonishment  I  was  given  a  card  bearing  the 
name  of  the  ship  and  the  magic  figure  2.  The  Cap- 
tain and  the  other  officers  were  most  kind  through- 
out the  voyage,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  I  shall 
ever  enjoy  another  passage  so  much  as  that. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  you  are  told  that  at 
sunrise  you  can  see  land,  and  all  is  bustle  and  excite- 
ment. There  is  frantic  rushing  to  and  fro,  and 
hasty  packing,  and  a  murmured  prayer  of  thanks  for 
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safety,  and  a  feeing  of  every  steward  and  stewardess 
and  cabin-boy  and  deck-hand  who  has  rendered  you 
any  trifling  attention.  It  is  customary,  I  believe, 
to  draw  the  line  at  the  Captain  and  Purser.  I  did, 
anyhow,  in  view  of  the  terms  of  friendship  existing 
between  us.  And  when  you  get  time  to  look  out 
over  the  rippling  water  you  see  the  bleak  green  hills 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Giant's  Causeway — those  mam- 
moth pillars  of  basaltic  rock,  and  you  steam  up  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  in  the  sunshine  of  a  glorious  Sunday 
morning,  feasting  your  eyes  on  the  shining  hills,  the 
fertile  islands,  the  rocky  peaks  that  go  to  make  up 
the  landscape.  "Oh,  never  was  land  so  good!" 

It  hardly  seems  right  to  leave  the  steamer  without  a 
word  of  description  even  though  we  are  in  haste. 
Imagine  a  ship  consuming  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  coal  a  day,  a  promenade  deck  so  large  that 
seven  times  around  the  main  part  makes  a  mile;  a 
home  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  first-class,  and  as 
many  more  second-class  and  steerage  passengers. 
Imagine  yourself  visiting  every  nook  and  corner 
from  the  engine  rooms  where  the  barefooted  men 
shovel  coal  all  day  into  the  red,  gaping  mouths  of  the 
furnace,  to  the  bridge  where  the  Captain  stands 
hour  after  hour,  never  leaving  it  when  fog  or  other 
danger  threatens.  See  the  steerage  passengers  hud- 
dled together,  sick  and  suffering,  though  not  hungry 
— thank  God  for  that!  Then  go  to  an  evening  con- 
cert in  the  Saloon,  where  all  the  talent,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent,  finds  vent;  where  the  poor  jokes  are 
applauded,  and  the  sweet  song  "Auld  Lang  Syne" 
rolls  out  over  the  waters,  as  all  join  hands  and  swell 
thechor  us.  And  on  a  British  ship  the  program  ends 
with  "  America,"  followed  by  "God  Save  the  Queen." 
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But  during  our  backward  view  the  steamer  has 
been  riding  proudly  on  up  the  Firth  and  at  noon  you 
land  at  Greenock  (the  port  for  Glasgow  for  large 
steamers).  Then  comes  the  frantic  search  for  trunks 
and  bags,  and  you  rush  madly  through  the  Custom 
House,  and  stand  indignantly,  though  passively  by, 
while  the  official  rudely  tosses  over  your  neatly 
packed  belongings  in  the  search  for  tobacco,  whiskey, 
or  English  copyrighted  books  piratically  published 
in  America.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  nothing 
to  the  search  at  New  York  on  your  return,  when  the 
finding  of  a  trifle  "not  declared"  may  lead  to  the 
dumping  of  all  your  things  out  on  the  pier  and  the 
confiscation  of  any  that  are  contraband. 

After  passing  through  the  customs  at  Greenock, 
you  board  the  train  for  Glasgow.  Here  begins  an- 
other  novel  experience.  You  find  yourself,  not  in  a 
long  car  with  center  aisle,  but  hi  a  box,  or  rather  a 
coach  with  seats  for  ten,  five  on  each  side,  but  alas! 
five  are  so  placed  that  the  unhappy  occupants  must 
ride  backwards.  You  learn,  not  all  at  once,  but  by 
degrees,  that  you  must  buy  your  ticket  at  the  "book- 
ing-office," enter  the  carriage  and  let  the  Guard 
shut  you  in.  But  not  before  you  have  attended  to 
your  luggage,  had  it  labeled  and  stowed  in  the  lug- 
gage van.  And  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you 
have  an  idea  whether  that  van  is  ahead  of  you  or 
behind,  so  that  upon  arrival  at  your  destination  you 
may  be  on  the  spot  to  point  out  your  trunk,  for 
there  is  no  power  on  earth  to  prevent  some  other 
person,  who  gets  there  first,  from  selecting  your 
trunk,  putting  it  into  a  cab,  and  making  off  with  it, 
for  you  receive  no  check  at  all  when  the  tiny  label 
with  the  name  of  your  destination  is  gummed  to  the 
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package.  It  was  a  relief  to  get  back  to  America  and 
feel  the  " brasses,"  as  our  English  cousins  call  them, 
in  our  purses,  and  know  that  we  need  not  put  our 
heads  out  the  window  at  every  junction  to  make 
sure  our  trunks  are  not  being  put  off  by  mistake. 
I  was  amused  at  the  explanation  given  by  a  cab- 
driver  in  New  York  who  was  to  take  my  English 
luggage,  or  American  baggage,  from  the  pier  to  the 
Grand  Central  Station.  He  said,  "Present  this  re- 
ceipt to  the  baggage  man,  and  tell  him  where  you 
want  to  go,  and  he  will  give  you  some  brass  checks 
and  you  will  have  no  further  worry."  I  thanked 
him  politely,  not  knowing  whether  to  feel  flattered 
or  amused,  whether  he  took  me  for  an  English  prin- 
cess in  disguise,  or  a  daughter  of  Erin,  just  over 
from  the  "Quid  Counthree." 

But  to  resume  our  journey.  You  must  not  cross 
the  rails,  except  by  a  bridge  or  underground  passage, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  you  hasten  to  your  carriage, 
first,  second,  third  class  according  to  whether  you 
are  rich  or  poor — though  they  say  only  Royalty, 
fools  and  Americans  travel  first  class.  And  what  is 
the  need,  for  the  third-class  carriages  are  just  as 
clean  and  comfortable,  and  the  prices  much  less. 
Why,  I  rode  eighty-four  miles,  over  one  of  the  best 
roads,  for  ninety  cents!  The  porter  slams  a  door, 
the  guard  waves  a  flag  (or,  on  the  continent,  blows 
a  toy  whistle)  and  away  you  go. 

You  get  glimpses  of  blossoming  hedges  and  ver- 
dant fields  and  smoky  cities,  but  the  most  notice- 
able things  are  the  chimney-pots — one  for  every 
room  in  the  house.  You  pass  through  "Paisley" 
and  a  wave  of  homesickness  rushes  over  you  as  the 
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name  calls  up  the  picture  of  the  Paisley  shawl  your 
mother  used  to  wear. 

By-and-by  you  reach  Glasgow,  having  given  up 
your  ticket  at  the  last  station  before — though  if  the 
station  you  are  to  stop  at  is  a  small  one,  you  keep 
the  ticket  till  you  get  out  of  the  train.  You  take  a 
cab,  or  a  bus,  and  hasten  to  the  hotel.  If  you  take 
a  bus,  you  climb  to  the  top  for  the  sake  of  the  scenery 
and  keep  your  ticket.  At  the  hotel  you  are  taken 
up  to  your  room  in  a  "lift."  If  the  room  is  a  double 
one,  you  will  find  complete  equipment  for  two,  with 
this  noteworthy  fact  that  the  dresser  always  stands 
across  a  window. 

If  your  first  meal  is  breakfast,  you  must  beware 
and  not  call  for  oatmeal, — say  "porridge,"  for  other- 
wise the  dry  meal,  uncooked,  will  be  brought  you, 
as  happened  at  my  table  hi  Edinburgh  one  morning. 
The  porridge  will  be  served  in  a  soup-plate  and  eaten 
from  a  dessert  spoon.  You  will  have  bacon  and 
marmalade.  At  dinner  you  must  be  prompt,  for 
warm  meals  are  not  served  at  all  hours  as  in  this 
country,  but  the  table  d'hote  meal  will  be  served 
promptly  at  the  hour,  and  you  must  go  without  the 
courses  you  miss.  Some  friends  of  mine  came  in 
after  the  soup,  fish,  and  entree  had  been  served,  and 
they  were  forced  to  begin  at  the  roast.  Your  butter 
and  meat  will  not  be  salted,  and  the  water  will  not 
be  iced.  You  will  not  get  any  ice  cream,  but  will  be 
expected  to  eat  plums  with  a  knife  and  fork.  But 
most  Americans  do  not  grumble  at  the  difference 
between  the  customs  there  and  at  home,  sweet  home. 
Though  I  heard  a  Colorado  Lieutenant  grumble 
because  the  English  served  horse-radish  shredded 
instead  of  grated.  And  I  was  told  of  a  young  Ameri- 
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can  who  spent  six  weeks  roaming  about  the  conti- 
nent, and  then  went  home  indignant  and  disgusted, 
because  he  couldn't  find  any  green  corn  and  cran- 
berry sauce,  such  as  mother  used  to  make! 

In  Glasgow,  a  mammoth,  smoky,  dirty  city,  there 
are  some  places  of  interest  to  the  tourist — a  historic 
old  cathedral,  the  University,  and  George  Square 
containing  numerous  interesting  monuments, — 
though  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  city 
have  only  close  views,  full  of  smoke  and  turmoil, 
murkiness  and  uproar.  The  hotels,  however,  are 
superb,  the  Windsor  and  the  Central  Station  being 
palatial. 

A  day's  trip  to  Ayr  is  one  of  the  features  of  a  visit 
to  Glasgow.    It  is  about  forty  miles  away,  down  on 
the  coast,  where  the  River  Ayr  flows  into  the  Firth 
of  Clyde.    The  first  objects  of  interest  are  the  "Twa 
Brigs"  which  span  the  river  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  each  other.    The  bridges  carry  on  an  inter- 
esting dialogue  in  one  of  Burns 's  poems,  and  the  old 
one  taunts  the  new,  more  modern  structure  thus: 
''Conceited  gowk,  puffed  up  wi'  windy  pride, 
This  mony  a  year  I've  stood  the  wind  and  tide. 
And  though  with  crazy  eild  I'm  sab*  forfairn, 
I'll  be  a  brig  when  ye 're  a  shapeless  cairn." 
And  the  prophecy  was  nearly  verified. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Ayr,  accessible  by  car- 
riage, or  on  foot,  stands  the  "Auld  clay  biggin" 
where  Rabbie  Burns  was  born.  It  consists  of  but 
two  rooms,  a  "but"  and  a  "ben,"  and  is  now  used 
as  a  sort  of  museum.  The  admission  is  but  a  two- 
pence, and  it  is  worth  while  to  enter  the  plaster  hut 
with  its  thatched  roof  of  straw,  and  gaze  on  the 
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simple  relics,  even  the  bed  that  belonged  to  the 
family  being  preserved. 

A  little  farther  on  is  Alloway  Kirk,  a  ruin  of  a  tiny 
church,  the  scene  of  the  witches'  revel  in  "Tarn 
O'Shanter."  Near  by  is  the  Burns  monument, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  poet,  though  he  is 
buried  at  Dumfries,  far  away.  In  the  monument 
may  be  seen  the  Bible  he  gave  to  his  Sweet  Highland 
Mary,  and  other  souvenirs.  Close  by,  embowered 
in  ivy  and  holly,  is  a  grotto  containing  Thorn's 
famous  statues  of  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnnie 
"bousing  at  the  nappy." 

Near  by  winds  the  River  Doon,  a  most  beautiful 
and  picturesque  stream.    No  wonder  Burns  sang — 
"Aft  hae  I  roved  by  bonnie  Doon — 
To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine." 
Humble  and  simple  are  these  haunts,  for  Burns 
was  but  a  humble  peasant,  yet  endowed  with  a 
genius  equalled  by  few. 

Small  wonder  that  Whittier,  our  "Yankee  Burns," 
as  he  is  called,  wrote — 

"Give  lettered  pomp  to  teeth  of  tune 
So  l Bonnie  Doon'  but  tarry; 
Blot  out  the  epic's  stately  rhyme, 
But  spare  me  '  Highland  Mary/  ' 
Far  different  is  the  auld  clay  biggin  from  the 
fOf  J)»  stately  baronial  castle  of  Abbotsford  where  Scott 

spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  A  mansion,  sur- 
rounded with  most  beautiful  grounds  and  furnished 
with  everything  that  wealth  could  buy  or  taste  de- 
sire. Abbotsford  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Tweed,  a  few  miles  from  Melrose  Abbey,  the  match- 
less ruins,  beautiful  and  historic,  over  which  Scott 
has  cast  a  spell  that  will  never  suffer  them  to  be  for- 
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gotten.  Scott's  home  is  now  inhabited  by  members 
of  his  family,  but  certain  rooms  are  open  to  the 
public,  and  the  tourist  can  wander  through  the  study 
and  library  with  book-lined  walls,  costly  furniture, 
famous  busts  and  pictures,  ceilings  carved  in  imita- 
tion of  Roslin  and  Melrose,  quaint  and  curious 
relics,  such  as  the  keys  of  Loch-Leven  castle,  Rob 
Roy's  gun,  Queen  Mary's  crucifix,  Robbie  Burns 's 
drinking-cup,  and  hundreds  more.  You  try  to  see 
and  remember  them  all,  you  buy  a  souvenir,  snatch 
a  holly  leaf,  give  a  last  lingering  look  at  the  home 
of  the  great  "wizard  of  the  north,"  as  Scott  was 
often  called,  by  reason  of  his  magic  power  which 
reproduced  old  Scotland,  refought  its  battles,  re- 
enacted  its  border  feuds,  and  repeopled  its  high- 
lands. 

You  hasten  to  Dryburgh  Abbey  among  whose 
ruins  Scott  lies  buried,  and  then  to  Melrose.  Here 
the  dream  of  one's  life  is  realized.  Interesting  be- 
yond compare,  and  beautiful  beyond  description  is 
this  pile  of  crumbling  stone,  roofless  in  places,  per- 
fect in  others.  You  gaze  with  wonder  at  the  groined 
ceilings,  slender  arches,  replete  with  exquisite  carv- 
ing, and  gaze  with  awe  at  the  spot  where  the  heart 
of  the  Bruce  lies  buried,  and  with  interest  at  the 
stone  where  the  great  Sir  Walter  sat  and  pondered. 

The  abbey,  in  its  perfect  state,  com  prised  a  cruci- 
form  church,  two  hundred  and  fifty  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  feet,  and  an  enclosure  wall.  Now  Bt)b€\> 
a  part  of  the  cloister  remains,  a  portion  of  the  tower, 
and  the  church  compartments,  of  which  the  nave 
has  lost  its  entrance  and  its  roof,  but  retains  some 
beautiful  windows.  The  north  transept  has  a  high, 
small,  round  window  with  tracery  which  has  given 
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it  the  name  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns.    The  choir 
retains  a  finely-carved  groined  roof  with  knots  of 
flowers  at  the  intersections,  and  the  oriel  window, 
which  Scott  so  beautifully  described,  with  its 
"Slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone 
By  foliaged  tracery  combined" 
Till— 

"Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fairy 
hand" 

had  fashioned  its  frame.  Of  course  the  storied 
glass  is  gone,  but  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  frame 
remains. 

You  remember  that  Scott  in  the  second  canto  of 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  sends  William  of  Delo- 
raine  to  Melrose  Abbey  to  the  tomb  of  the  wizard, 
Michael  Scott,  for  a  book,  and  the  steel-clenched 
postern  door,  through  which  he  was  supposed  to 
pass,  may  be  seen  just  as  Scott  describes  it.  To 
attempt  any  description  of  these  grand,  graceful, 
matchless  ruins  is  hopeless.  We  can  do  no  better 
than  quote  those  familiar  lines  from  Sir  Walter, 
remembering  that  the  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun 
serve  almost  as  well  as  the  moonlight  hi  showing 
the  beauties  of  this  spot. 

"If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild  but  to  flout,  its  ruins  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory; 
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When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die  ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave, 

Then  go,  —  but  go  alone  the  while  — 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile; 

And  home  returning,  soothly  swear 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair." 
But,  unwillingly,  we  leave  the  quaint  little  town 
of  Melrose  with  its  wonderful  ruin  and  interesting 
associations,  and  start  out  for  fresh  woods  and  pas- 
tures new.  Most  beautiful  is  Scotland,  with  its 
kaleidoscopic  display  of  mountain,  wood,  rock  and 
water,  with  the  thistle  blooming  on  its  moors  and 
the  heather  on  its  hills,  —  besides,  almost  every  part 
of  the  country  is  hallowed  in  story  and  in  song  by 
historic  or  poetic  interest.  It  is  the  land  of  Wallace 
and  of  Bruce  ;  of  Burns  and  of  Scott.  And  nowhere, 
I  think,  does  one  find  a  better  combination  of  all 
these  interesting  features  than  by  a  day's  trip 
through  the  Trossachs.  It  is  one  way  of  going 
from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  and  a  most  delightful 
way.  We  sail  the  entire  length  of  "bonnie,  bonnie 
Loch  Lomond,"  as  the  song  calls  it,  with  entrancing 
glimpses  of  green  islands  and  purple  hills,  with  Ben 
Lomond,  hidden  often  by  the  mist;  and  after  a  ride 
of  some  thirty  miles  we  land  at  Inversnaid  —  which, 
by-the-way,  is  not  far  from  Rob  Roy's  grave.  Here 
we  mount  a  diligence,  and  drive  over  the  moors  to 
Loch  Katrine.  The  smooth,  narrow,  hard  road 
first  attracts  our  attention.  Then  as  our  wonder 
begins  to  disappear,  we  reach  the  rums  of  a  stone 
cottage  which  was  once  Ellen  MacGregor's  home. 
(You  have  read  Rob  Roy!)  Then  we  gaze  in  silent 
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wonder  at  the  hills  just  beginning  to  turn  purple 
with  the  heather  bells,  and  there  we  are  at  Stron- 
achlacher.  We  climb  into  the  Rob  Roy,  a  tiny 
steamer,  and  sail  through  Loch  Katrine  with  its 
grand  mountain  scenery  reflected  on  its  smooth 
surface.  We  begin  to  recall  The  Lady  of  the  Lake — 

"One  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold — 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  rolled — 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest." 
"High  on  the  south,  huge  Ben  Venue 
Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurled, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world. 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Ben  An  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare." 

We  pass  Ellen's  Isle,  where  formerly  there  stood 
a  hunter's  lodge  which  Scott  conceived  to  be  the 
home  of  Roderick  Dhu.  Goblin's  Cave  is  pointed 
out  on  the  hillside,  on  the  main  land.  We  see  the 
silver  strand,  and,  all  too  soon,  the  keel  scrapes  upon 
the  sand,  and  we  land  to  mount  another  diligence 
for  a  drive  through  the  Trossachs,  the  "bristling 
ground" 

"Where  twines  the  path  in  shadow  hid 

Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid, 

Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 

Its  thunder-splintered  pinnacle." 
The  driver  will  quote  poetry,  reciting  more  lines 
from  Scott  than  all  the  party  together  could  muster, 
and  he  quotes  it  appreciatively,  reverently,  lovingly. 
We  see  the  "Brig  of  Turk,"  and  Coilantogle  Ford, 
where  the  famous  duel  took  place  between  James 
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Fitz-James  and  Roderick  Dhu.    In  fancy  we  hear 
the  defiant  tones  of  the  Knight  as  he  says 

' ' Come,  one !    Gome,  all !    This  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I!" 

In  fancy  we  see  Clan  Alpine's  warriors  rise  from  g>tttltn0 
the  thicket;  we  hear  their  song  "Hail  to  the  Chief!" 
But  the  duel  is  over!    Roderick  is  borne  a  captive, 
wounded,  to  Stirling  Castle,  and  thither  we  will 
follow  him  by  rail. 

What  feelings  surge  through  the  mind,  what 
thoughts  clash  in  the  brain  when  one  for  the  first 
time  enters  a  Castle!  Familiar  from  childhood,  in 
song  and  story,  is  the  word  castle ;  pictures  of  them 
are  stamped  on  the  mind,  but  how  inadequate  and 
weak,  how  utterly  absurd  and  false  and  crude,  are 
one's  notions!  We  are  loath  to  enter — yet  longing 
to  do  so.  We  mount  the  steep  hill  over  the  flinty 
pavement,  we  look  away  to  the  hills  of  Fife,  and  the 
Lothians,  the  Grampian  Hills,  Ben  Lomond,  Ben 
Venue,  and  we  think  this  exquisite  panoramic  view 
is  enough.  But  here  we  are !  We  pass  through  the 
outer  walls,  through  the  gateways,  and  stand  in  the 
court  of  a  real  castle.  Stirling  is  old — nobody 
knows  how  old,  an  old  Roman  fort  probably — but 
it  became  known  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  ancient 
struggles  for  mastery,  hi  the  days  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce,  and  became  at  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  a 
royal  residence.  Kings  were  born  there ;  kings  died 
there;  and  Mary  and  James  VI.  were  crowned  there. 
There  are  two  walls  and  fosses  for  defence,  a  grand 
battery,  and  two  courts  surrounded  by  the  various 
buildings;  a  parliament  hall,  a  royal  palace,  and  a 
chapel-royal .  From  the  esplanade  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  twelve  battlefields,  including  the  field  of  Bannock- 
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burn,  "the  Marathon  of  the  North",  so  thrillingly 
sung  in  Burns 's  "Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled." 
On  the  other  side  is  Abbey  Craig  and  the  Wallace 
Monument — the  site  of  the  battle  of  Stirling. 

What  a  day  was  that!  But  all  good  times  must 
end,  and  as  the  day  wanes  we  take  the  train  for 
Edinburgh,  "Scotia's  darling  seat."  The  most  in- 
teresting incident  of  the  journey  is  crossing  the 
famous  "Forth  Bridge."  To  an  American  who  has 
passed  over  and  under  such  bridges  as  The  Victoria 
in  Montreal,  and  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  the  bridge 
over  the  River  Forth  is  not  such  a  marvel,  though 
it  is  beautiful  and  interesting.  But  our  cousins 
over  there  are  very  proud  of  it  and  make  up  excur- 
sions to  take  you  to  see  it.  They  will  tell  you  that 
this  structure,  opened  for  traffic  by  H.  R.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  1890,  is  one  and  one-fifth  miles 
long,  the  actual  cantilever  portion  being  one  mile 
and  twenty  yards;  the  steel  weighs  51,000  tons, 
and  the  extreme  height  is  three  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  above  the  water ;  that  there  is  enough  bent  plate 
in  the  tubing  to  reach  to  Glasgow — thirty-two 
miles — and  that  one  must  go  over  twenty-five  acres 
of  surface  to  paint  it.  The  cost  was  over  $12,000,000. 
^  Edinburgh  is,  to  many  travelers,  the  most  beauti- 

"**?liilh~:  ^  anc*  mterestm§  °ity  m  tne  world;  certainly  the 
site  is  most  picturesque,  overhung  as  it  is  by  Salis- 

IReeRte"  bury  Crag  and  Calton  Hill,  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the 
Castle  Rock.  The  view  includes  sea  and  islands, 
plains  and  mountains.  The  most  striking  object 
to  the  tourist,  unaccustomed  to  such  sights,  is  the 
castle  which  crowns  a  precipitous  rock,  some  five 
hundred  feet  above  sea-level.  The  oldest  portion 
of  the  castle,  St.  Margaret's  Chapel,  dates  from  the 
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twelfth  century.  With  its  esplanade,  its  draw- 
bridges, its  portcullises,  and  prisons,  and  gates  and 
archways,  the  castle  is  an  inspiring  spot.  You  view 
the  ancient  Scottish  Regalia — crown,  sceptre,  sword, 
jewels — and  gaze  with  interest  at  the  tiny  room,  less 
than  nine  feet  square,  in  which  James  VI.  was  born. 
Black  Watch  are  stationed  everywhere. 

The  most  beautiful  promenade  is  Princes  Street, 
nearly  a  mile  long,  commanding  a  fine  view  and 
comprising  some  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings. 
In  the  park,  or  gardens,  which  take  the  place  of 
houses  along  one  side  of  the  street  for  some  distance, 
stands  Sir  Walter  Scott's  monument,  a  Gothic  spire 
about  two  hundred  feet  high.  Beneath  the  arches 
is  the  famous  statue  of  Scott  with  his  dogs.  The 
niches  in  the  structure  are  adorned  with  statuettes 
of  characters  in  Scott's  works. 

You  see  Burns 's  statue,  the  house  where  he  stayed; 
Nelson's  monument,  the  house  of  John  Knox,  with 
relics  of  the  Reformation;  St.  Giles  Church,  where 
Jenny  Geddes  threw  the  stool;  the  stone  heart  in 
the  pavement  which  marks  the  site  of  the  Old  Tol- 
borth  Jail,  better  known  as  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 
You  visit  Parliament  House  and  see  the  barristers 
in  their  wigs  and  gowns;  you  catch  glimpses  of  the 
Highland  Guards — their  kilts  and  tartans — and  hear 
the  musical  bag-pipes;  you  ride  through  the  poorer 
quarter  of  the  city  whose  narrow  streets  are  darkened 
by  innumerable  clothes-lines  full  of  clothes,  reaching 
from  window  to  window,  across  the  street. 

And  then  we  come  to  Holyrood  Palace,  with  its 
wealth  of  interesting  objects  and  history.  The 
abbey  portion  is  in  ruins,  but  the  ruins  are  pictur- 
esque, and  worth  looking  at  for  more  reasons  than 
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one,  for  within  that  pile  many  interesting  scenes 
took  place — it  was  the  marriage-place  of  James  II., 
James  III.  and  IV.,  and  of  Queen  Mary  and  Lord 
Darnley,  and  it  contains  the  remains  of  many  not- 
a^e  Persons-  The  Palace  contains  the  royal  private 
N  apartments,  a  picture  gallery,  and  Queen  Mary's 

rOOO  apartments.    It  has  been  occupied  by  Victoria  in 

most  of  her  visits  to  Scotland.  The  picture  gallery, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  is  hung  with  imagi- 
nary portraits  of  Scottish  kings,  painted  in  two 
years  by  a  Flemish  artist.  It  is  now  used  occasion- 
ally for  public  functions  of  importance.  The  day 
we  visited  it  preparations  were  being  made  for  a 
banquet  there  that  night.  But  most  interesting 
of  all  are  Queen  Mary's  apartments  in  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  building — which  are  in  almost  the 
same  condition  as  when  Mary  inhabited  them  three 
centuries  ago.  They  include  an  audience  chamber 
hung  with  tapestries,  the  scene  of  stormy  interviews 
between  Mary  and  John  Knox.  In  one  corner 
stands  a  bed  that  was  occupied  by  Charles  the  First. 
The  bed-chamber,  adjoining,  contains  portraits, 
Mary's  bed,  with  costly  silken  hangings,  her  work- 
box,  and  her  mirror — the  first  ever  brought  to  Scot- 
land. Adjoining  it  is  the  little  supper-room  where 
she  was  sitting  with  Rizzio  when  the  assassins  came 
up  the  private  stairway  and  stabbed  him.  The 
vestibule  shows  some  dark  stains  which  are  fabled 
to  have  been  made  by  Rizzio 's  blood. 

The  hundreds  of  other  interesting  things — 
churches,  University  buildings,  Carnegie  library, 
High  school,  monuments  ad  libitum, — all  these  we 
must  pass  without  further  mention.  Can  we  pass 
the  shops?  No,  we  must  pause  long  enough  to  buy 
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a  Tartan  belt,  a  Scotch  thistle  pin,  with  a  cairn- 
gorm stone,  a  Highland  laddie  soldier-doll,  and  a 
few  other  interesting  souvenirs.  And  it  would  never 
do  to  pass  by  the  canny  Scotch  people  themselves 
without  a  word,  as  to  their  earnest  ways,  their  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  their  slowness  in  comprehending 
a  joke,  and  their  Sabbath-keeping  propensity. 

We  pass  down  into  England — green,  beautiful,  a 
veritable  garden,  with  its  rounded  hills  and  blos- 
soming hedges  and  ivy-grown  towers;  with  its 
wealth  of  beautiful  scenery  and  historic  spots,  and 
our  first  visit  is  to  a  cathedral — a  real  cathedral  in 
the  City  of  Durham.  In  England  a  town  may  have 
a  population  of  100,000  or  more,  and  yet  if  it  be  not 
the  seat  of  a  cathedral  it  is  not  a  city.  The  cathe- 
dral at  Durham  is  an  interesting  one,  though  that 
of  York  is  larger  and  more  beautiful. 

"The  high  embower 'd  roof 

With  antique  pillars,  mossy  proof, 

And  storied  windows,  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow — 

To  the  full-voiced  choir  below, 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear 

As  may  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  bring  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes." 
Until  a  person  has  stood  in  one  of  these  massive 
structures  and  gazed  upon  the  graceful  arches,  the 
lofty  ceilings,  the  exquisitely  colored  windows,  the 
delicate  carving,  the  gloomy  crypts,  he  can  have  no 
conception  of  what  a  church  is  like.  And  I  am 
sure  one  cannot  have  an  idea  of  what  music  is  till 
hepias  heard  the  swelling  tones  of  the  mighty  organ 
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as  it  peals  forth  its  tunes  of  praise,  and  the  sound 
echoes  through  and  through  the  stately  structure, 
and  is  caught  up  and  sent  back  by  each  shaft  and 
beam.  A  vesper  service  at  York  Cathedral  was,  I 
think,  the  most  impressive  ceremony  I  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

At  Durham  one  can  study  the  plan  of  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  uniform  with  most  of  them — a  structure 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  apse,  nave,  and  tran- 
septs— and  when  there  was  formerly  a  monastery 
connected  with  the  church,  as  at  Durham,  the  clois- 
ters, dormitories,  chapter-house  and  refectory.  The 
Lady  Chapel  at  Durham  is  remarkable  for  two 
things:  Within  is  the  tomb  of  the  venerable  Bede, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  English  writers  and  most  devout 
of  men;  and  the  room  is  remarkable  too  for  the  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  its  pillars.  These  are  so  placed 
that  no  matter  where  one  stands  in  the  room  every 
pillar  can  be  seen. 

York  cathedral  is  probably  the  finest  in  England. 
It  is  enormous,  sublime.  Of  the  windows,  the  finest 
were  those  known  as  the  Five  Sisters,  and  a  large  one, 
measuring  seventy-five  by  forty-five  feet.  In  the 
crypt  beneath  we  saw  three  different  walls,  the  oldest 
of  Saxon  origin,  dating  back  to  600,  and  the  Norman, 
1200,  and  the  modern.  Some  say  that  portions  date 
back  to  the  Roman  occupation.  However  that  may 
be,  York  is  surrounded  by  a  Roman  wall  built  not 
later  than  509.  To  be  sure,  portions  of  it  have  been 
rebuilt — most  of  it,  hi  fact — but  some  parts  are 
preserved  in  their  original  form.  It  is  an  interesting 
thing  to  walk  around  on  these  walls — for  they  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  promenade — and  view  the  city  there- 
from. Chester's  walls  are  even  more  attractive,  and 
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the  view  is  even  more  picturesque,  for  the  streets 
of  Chester,  called  Rows,  are  unlike  any  others  in  the 
world,  and  its  houses  are  the  quaintest  I  ever  saw. 
The  nouses  in  England  are  never  frame  buildings, 
but  are  of  stone,  brick,  plaster,  or  stucco,  and  in 
Chester  many  are  of  quaint  design  and  adorned  with 
Scripture  texts.  The  "Rows"  are  formed  by  the 
second  stories  extending  over  the  sidewalk. 

An  evening  train  from  York  to  Harwich  and  a 
rush  aboard  the  Berlin,  and  we  are  off  for  Holland. 
The  trip  across  the  sea  was  not  at  all  bad,  and  we 
woke  early.  After  a  hurried  toilet  and  a  hasty  meal 
we  rushed  on  deck  for  our  first  view  of  Holland — 
our  first  real  foreign  land,  for  Scotland  and  England 
are  too  much  like  America  to  seem  wholly  foreign. 
What  a  sight  met  our  delighted  gaze  as  we  looked 
out  over  the  muddy  water!  A  most  picturesque 
ecene!  The  low  flat  coasts,  the  odd-looking  craft 
swarming  along  the  shore,  and  the  greenness  every- 
where. But  the  wind-mills!  The  canals!  A  Delft 
tile  is  reproduced  in  green  wherever  you  look.  Ow- 
ing to  the  excessive  moisture  there  the  grass  is  green- 
er than  any  elsewhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
even  the  tree  trunks  are  covered  with  a  soft  green 
growth.  And  the  peasants  in  their  picturesque 
costumes — short  skirts,  clattering  wooden  shoes, 
and  unique  head-dresses! 

After  the  usual  custom-house  farce  we  land  at 
Rotterdam  and  drive  through  the  streets  in  car- 
riages, the  observed  of  all  observers.  I  really  don't 
know  who  got  the  most  enjoyment  out  of  it — the 
Dutch  peasants,  or  the  American  tourists.  We  saw 
the  place  whence  the  Pilgrims  embarked,  and  the 
house  of  Erasmus;  we  drove  through  lovely  parks 
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threaded  by  canals,  and  rich  in  mossy  tree-trunks 
and  shining  pools  of  water — "water,  water,  every- 
where!" We  passed  through  the  flower  and  fruit 
markets,  and  the  street  market  where  anything  you 
could  mention  was  to  be  purchased.  We  pause  to 
enter  an  arcade  and  drive  some  bargains  on  souve- 
nirs— wooden  shoes  and  bits  of  Delft  ware.  Our 
guide  and  interpreter  accepts  our  English  coins  and 
talks  volubly  to  the  shop-keeper,  and  it  is  only  after 
we  have  left  that  we  realize  how  we  have  been 
cheated.  You  see  each  country  has  its  monetary 
system,  and  the  unwary  traveler  has  much  to  learn. 
We  easily  learned  the  English  system  and  soon 
learned  to  recognize  the  various  coins  and  talk  glibly 
about  six-pences,  shillings,  half-crowns,  tuppence 
ha'penny,  and  sovereigns,  but  Dutch  coins  and 
Dutch  language  were  too  much  for  us,  and  we  learned 
to  trade  at  shops  where  English  was  spoken  and 
English  coins  accepted.  Another  peculiar  sight  hi 
Rotterdam  was  a  common  one  in  some  of  the  poorer 
streets.  The  women  were  all  doing  their  washing 
hi  the  streets.  Their  tubs  stood  by  the  curb,  and 
they  were  merrily  rubbing  away.  And  boys  and 
men  were  carrying  pails  of  hot  water — boiling — 
which  they  had  purchased  for  a  trifling  sum. 

In  The  Hague  the  museum  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  interest,  and  the  most  noteworthy  paintings  there 
are  Rembrandt's  School  of  Anatomy  and  Murillo's 
Madonna,  and  some  wonderful  relief  painting.  There 
are  a^°  kteresting  relics  of  the  Inquisition,  one 
room  having  a  deep-worn  hole  in  the  floor  caused 
by  water  falling,  a  drop  at  a  time,  as  a  form  of  pun- 
ishment. At  the  hotel  we  had  such  great,  gloomy 
bed-rooms,  with  a  wealth  of  antique  mahogany 
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furniture  and  a  mammoth,  curtained  bed  that  Dick- 
ens would  have  called  "a  landed  estate."  The  mon- 
strous, gloomy  bed-rooms  were  lighted  only  by 
candles  which  served  to  make  the  darkness  visible, 
and  that  was  all. 

In  The  Hague  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  Royal 
Palace  and  looks  in  vain  for  the  little  Queen,  who 
is  soon  to  be  crowned.  The  Dutch  love  the  gentle 
little  lady  who  is  to  rule  them,  and  hi  making  change 
in  the  shops  they  are  eager  to  give  you  small  silver 
coins  that  bear  upon  them  the  head  of  their  "little 
Queen."  One  of  the  features  of  a  visit  to  The  Hague 
is  a  drive  to  Scheveningen,  a  most  remarkable  com- 
bination of  fashionable  watering-place  and  fishing 
village.  There  were  beautiful  streets  and  fine  hotels 
and  numerous  bazaars,  as  at  any  watering-place,  and 
then  again,  quaint  little  houses  and  queer,  pictur- 
esque-looking fisher  folk,  A  walk  over  the  dunes 
to  the  bathing-beach  was  worth  the  exertion,  for 
there  a  sight  wholly  unfamiliar  met  our  astonished 
gaze,  for  the  sand  was  dotted  with  funny  little  bath- 
houses on  wheels,  and  queer-shaped  objects  that 
from  a  distance  looked  like  mammoth  posts  three 
or  four  feet  high,  but  which  upon  closer  observation 
proved  to  be  bath-chairs,  of  wicker,  so  constructed 
that  the  back  and  sides  arch  and  form  a  carriage-top 
over  the  head,  and  here  the  bathers  sit  and  sun 
themselves  unobserved. 

Then,  too,  in  Holland,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
one  begins  to  get  a  taste  of  French  cooking,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  us,  for  all  the  food  was  appetizing  and 
highly  seasoned,  and  rather  queer.  The  safest  plan 
to  pursue  in  eating  on  the  continent  when  you  get 
hold  of  something  that  tastes  good  is  to  "open  your 
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mouth  and  shut  your  eyes"  and  not  try  to  find  out 
what  it  is,  for  ignorance  is  bliss  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten.  A  table  d'hote  meal  is  so  served  that  no  one 
orders  anything;  there  may  be  a  menu-card  on  the 
table  or  there  may  not;  if  there  is,  it  only  serves  to 
let  you  know  what  you  are  eating,  and  not  always 
that,  for  it  is  usually  in  French.  But  no  one  orders 
from  it.  When  the  hour  for  the  meal  arrives  the 
guests  are  seated  at  the  table ;  if  all  that  are  expected 
are  not  present  the  others  wait  a  bit,  and  then  begin. 
All  are  served  with  soup.  If  you  do  not  care  for  it 
you  can  refuse,  but  you  will  get  nothing  else  to  eat 
until  the  others  are  through  with  theirs.  Fish  is 
served  in  the  same  way,  then  numerous  entrees, 
chicken  or  some  other  delicate  meat  with  vegetables. 
Maybe  one  particularly  appetizing  thing  will  prove 
to  be  snails.  After  you  have  had  so  many  things 
served  in  small  portions  that  you  are  too  full  for 
utterance,  then  comes  a  roast.  In  England  and 
Scotland,  and  in  some  other  places,  the  carving  is 
done  in  the  dining-room  at  a  side  table,  and  some 
of  the  roasts  were  worth  looking  at.  Then  there 
will  be  desserts — pastry,  pudding,  fruit,  cheese  and 
crackers,  followed  by  cafe"  noir. 

Altogether  Holland  is  a  most  delightful  spot.  It 
is  said  that  it  is  a  very  expensive  place  to  travel  in, 
for  there  are  no  small  hotels  or  pensions,  such  as 
other  countries  have,  where  one  can  get  good  accom- 
modations at  a  reasonable  price.  Then,  too,  it  is 
the  cleanest  place  on  earth.  If  I  could  not  live  in 
America  I  should  choose,  from  the  places  I  have  seen, 
to  live  in  Scotland ;  and  if  I  could  not  live  hi  Scotland 
I  would  take  up  my  abode  in  Holland. 

We  pass  through  Delft,  where  that  beautiful  pot- 
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tery  or  tiling  is  made,  and  rush  away  to  Belgium, 
a  flat  and  rather  uninteresting  country,  not  wholly 
unlike  Holland,  but  not  so  green  and  picturesque, 
and  in  winter  it  is  very  bleak  and  drear. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  better  way  of  learning  some- 
thing  of  the  portion  known  as  Flanders  (the  country 
itself,  the  peasants)  than  by  reading  a  little  story 
written  for  children,  but  better  appreciated  by  older 
people,  "A  Dog  of  Flanders"  by  Louisa  de  la  Rame*e, 
an  English  writer,  whose  novels  are  somewhat  ex- 
travagant, but  whose  claim  to  fame  as  a  writer  lies 
in  her  pure  and  exquisite  child  romances.  This  little 
book  which  you  can  read  through  in  an  hour  and 
which  will  melt  you  to  tears, — I  have  read  it  to  my 
pupils  and  upon  looking  up  at  the  close  I  would  find 
big  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  women,  weeping, 
some  audibly,  while  others  with  more  self-control, 
would  be  "teary  round  the  lashes" — this  book  will 
give  you  a  faithful  picture  of  the  country  about 
Antwerp — the  peasant  life,  the  effects  of  Spanish 
rule,  the  use  to  which  dogs  are  put  in  the  low  coun- 
tries, as  beasts  of  burden,  and,  lastly,  of  the  influence 
of  art,  and  in  particular  of  some  of  the  great  Rubens ' 
masterpieces  which  hang  in  the  Antwerp  cathedral, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  later.  Antwerp,  the  birth- 
place of  Jordaen  and  Van  Dyck,  and  the  home  of 
Rubens,  I  remember  for  three  things — the  museum, 
with  its  wonderful  treasures  of  art;  the  cathedral, 
that  gloomy  pile  of  stones,  dark,  ancient,  majestic, 
and  finally,  for  the  best  cup  of  coffee  I  ever  had  in 
my  life. 

First  the  coffee  to  revive  and  animate  us,  and  then 
we  start  for  the  museum,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
galleries  in  Europe  and  contains  some  of  the  most 
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valuable  and  noted  works  of  art  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  A  number  of  paintings  from  this 
museum  were  exhibited  hi  Chicago  during  the  World 's 
Fair.  In  one  room  there  was  a  large  painting  on 
an  easel,  a  copy  of  some  masterpiece  on  the  wall. 
It  was  unfinished,  and  the  artist's  chair  and  imple- 
ments were  scattered  about.  The  guide  told  us 
that  the  picture  was  being  painted  by  a  man  who 
had  no  hands,  and  his  feet  had  been  trained  to  do 
the  work.  He  said  the  armless  painter  had  gone  to 
his  dinner,  but  if  we  waited  we  could  see  him  at 
work.  But  he  must  have  been  very  hungry,  for  he 
was  gone  so  long  that  we  did  not  see  him.  Of  course 
we  believed  the  story,  for  you  must  believe  every- 
thing they  tell  you,  until  you  can  prove  it  is  a  lie, 
and  it  isn't  worth  while  to  try — for  fiction  is  just  as 
interesting.  But  they  say  that  hi  Rome  it  is  not 
safe  to  believe  much  you  hear  or  half  you  see.  A 
friend  of  mine  told  of  an  experience  he  had  hi  Rome 
two  years  ago  which  will  illustrate  my  point.  He 
was  shown,  hi  some  church  or  other,  a  yellow  skull 
which  the  priest  exhibited  with  reverence  and  as- 
sured him  was  the  veritable  skull  of  St.  Peter.  My 
friend  gazed  with  awe  at  the  sacred  relic,  and  went 
away  believing.  Later  in  the  same  day  he  was  in 
another  church  and  was  shown  another  skull,  some- 
what smaller,  which  the  priest  said  was  the  skull  of 
St.  Peter.  "Now  see  here/'  said  my  friend,  "you 
can't  make  me  believe  that.  Why,  this  morning  at 
such  and  such  a  church  they  showed  me  a  much 
larger  skull  which  they  said  was  St.  Peter's."  "Oh, 
that's  all  right,"  hastily  replied  the  priest,  "you  see 
this  is  small;  this  was  the  skull  of  St.  Peter  when 
he  was  a  little  boy!" 
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But  to  return  to  Antwerp  and  enter  the  cathedral, 
vast  and  solemn.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pulpits  in  the  world,  exquisitely  carved;  the  organ 
has  been  pronounced  by  experts  the  finest  in  the 
world.  In  one  of  the  dark  arches  hangs  a  small 
picture  painted  on  marble.  It  is  a  head  of  Christ 
attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  guide  lighted 
a  match  and  held  it  close  to  the  picture  and  a  won- 
derful effect  was  produced.  The  features,  beautiful 
and  saintly,  seemed  to  glow  with  life,  the  blood 
seemed  to  rush  to  the  cheeks,  the  eyes  beamed,  and 
the  whole  face  grew  intensely,  almost  alarmingly, 
life-like.  I  never  saw  anything  at  all  like  it.  The 
altar-piece  is  the  "Assumption"  by  Rubens,  a  large 
painting,  with  Mary's  fair  and  beautiful  face,  the 
waves  of  golden  hair  upon  her  shoulders,  and,  as 
some  one  has  said,  "the  light  of  an  eternal  sun  shin- 
ing down  upon  her  brow." 

But  the  great  objects  of  interest  are  Rubens ' 
masterpieces,  the  "Elevation  of  the  Gross,"  and 
the  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  which  hang  in  the 
transept,  one  on  each  side  of  the  choir.  They  are 
triptychs  of  enormous  size,  and  are  usually  covered, 
that  is,  the  two  great  doors  attached  to  the  frame 
of  each  swing  together  and  shut  the  picture  from 
view,  unless  one  is  willing  to  pay  the  sum  required, 
whereupon  the  doors  are  swung  back  and  the  glories 
are  revealed.  These  pictures  figure  prominently  in 
the  story  I  have  mentioned,  and  little  Nello,  who 
has  an  artist's  soul,  enters  the  church  day  after  day 
in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  their  hidden 
beauties.  He  says,  "If  I  could  only  see  them,  I 
would  be  content  to  die."  And  on  that  bitter 
Christmas  night  when  he  and  his  faithful  dog,  having 
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no  other  shelter,  enter  the  cathedral,  carelessly  left 
unlocked,  he  lies  down  in  front  of  the  spot  where 
these  pictures  hang.  And  when  for  a  moment  the 
moonlight  shines  in  and  streams  across  them  the 
boy  flings  back  the  veil  and  stretches  forth  his  arms, 
crying  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  "I  have  seen  them 
at  last  !  O  God,  it  is  enough.  '  '  And  hi  the  morning, 
"when  the  sweet,  sonorous  bells  went  ringing  through 
the  frost,"  the  people  found  the  boy  and  the  dog 
co^  m  ^eat^  on  ^e  s^one  fl°°r;  while  above,  the  sun 
was  streaming  on  the  thorn-crowned  head  of  Christ. 
The  pictures  will  not  bear  description,  the  names 
tell  the  story,  The  one  is  the  first  scene  of  the 
Crucifixion,  and  the  cross,  bearing  the  body  of  the 
Christ  with  saintly,  beautiful  features,  is  being  raised 
into  place  by  cruel,  hard-faced  men;  and  in  the  other 
the  body  is  being  lowered  by  gentle  hands,  while  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  are  women  kneeling.  The 
Futures  are  full  of  what  artists  call  "action,"  and 
are  beautiful  in  conception  and  execution.  The 
subject,  the  coloring,  the  portraits,  and  the  life  in 
them  make  them  a  never-to-be-forgotten  sight. 

But  we  must  pay  a  flying  visit  to  the  capital  and 
metropolis  of  Belgium,  a  little  distance  away.  A 
person  who  has  never  visited  Paris  might,  indeed, 
think  he  has  at  last  reached  that  "goal  of  good  Amer- 
icans/ ;  when  he  enters  Brussels,  for  on  every  side 
he  hears  the  French  jargon;  he  sees,  on  every  hand, 
gaiety  and  beauty,  things  made  for  show  and  glitter. 
Indeed,  Brussels  is  called  "little  Paris."  We 
chanced  to  reach  the  city  on  a  fete-day,  the  21st  of 
July,  which  corresponds  to  our  "Fourth,"  and  is, 
BtU00€l0  moreover,  the  King's  birthday.  So  we  found  the 
city  in  the  throes  of  a  great  celebration,  with  pro- 
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cessions  and  pageants,  decorations  and  illuminations, 
with  laughter  and  cheer  on  every  side.  But  this 
circumstance  had  its  unpleasant  side  for  us,  for  alas! 
there  was  no  room  for  us  in  the  inn!  Our  apart- 
ments had  been  ordered  long  before,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  accommodate  us  at  the  Hotel  Metropole, 
the  handsomest  hotel  I  was  ever  in.  Our  immediate 
party  of  four  ladies  had  been  assigned  to  one  tiny 
room,  but  a  vigorous  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
one  of  us  who  is  a  master  of  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish, brought  a  change,  though  it  was,  after  all,  a 
laughable  arrangement.  She  encountered  the  pro- 
prietor who  assured  her  that  four  people  slept  in 
that  room  the  night  before  and  made  no  objection, 
and  that  all  the  hotels  were  crowded,  billiard  rooms 
and  ball-rooms  being  filled  with  cots.  She  asked 
him  to  give  two  of  us  servants'  quarters  if  he  couldn't 
do  better,  and  he  laughed  and  said,  "I  could  give 
you  a  room,  but  you  wouldn't  take  it."  " Let's  see 
it!"  she  cried,  and  he  led  us  "up  stairs  and  down 
stairs  and  through  the  ladies'  chamber,"  through 
wide,  magnificent  corridors  and  through  narrow 
uncarpeted  halls,  and  finally  ushered  us  into  "the 
orchestra,"  above  and  at  one  end  of  the  banquet 
hall  and  separated  from  it  only  by  gorgeous  satin 
draperies.  It  had  beautiful  stained-glass  windows, 
a  brass  bed,  and  a  bust  of  King  Leopold,  but  was 
carpetless  and  hi  other  respects  unfurnished, — a 
room  where  the  orchestra  sat  to  play  when  a  ban- 
quet or  ball  was  hi  progress,  with  a  bed  set  up  hi  it 
for  such  emergencies  as  this.  He  smiled  graciously 
and  offered  us  that,  and  we  eagerly  accepted,  and 
have  since  had  many  a  laugh  over  our  quarters  at 
the  Metropole. 
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One  of  the  first  objects  of  interest  shown  to  the 
tourist  in  a  drive  through  Brussels  is  the  "old  city 
hall"  in  one  of  whose  rooms  a  ball  was  in  progress 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  scene 
which  Byron  so  thrillingly  described  hi  those  familiar 
lines 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  there 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry — and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men" — 
when  suddenly  was  heard  the  cannon's  opening  roar, 
and  a  scene  of  confusion  followed.  The  battle-field 
of  Waterloo  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  city. 

The  finest  building  in  the  city  is  the  Palace  of 
Justice,  one  of  the  most  costly  buildings  in  the  world, 
an  immense,  magnificent,  white  marble  structure, 
with  wide  corridors,  and  stately  columns,  and  broad 
staircases.  Someone  has  said  there  must  be  a  sight 
of  injustice  done  in  a  city  where  they  needed  such  a 
Temple  of  Justice. 

The  palace  was  attractive — from  the  outside — 
but  the  Parliament  House,  except  for  some  few  fine 
paintings,  was  insignificant,  for  everywhere  was 
sham,  shabby  imitation  instead  of  the  real  thing — 
the  walls,  for  instance,  which  seemed  to  be  of  white 
marble,  proved  to  be  some  sort  of  glazed  cloth  put 
on  in  imitation  of  square  blocks  of  marble. 

A  ride  hi  the  tram  to  the  Gare  du  Midi  and  Gare 
du  Nord  gives  one  a  circuit  of  a  number  of  miles  and 
shows  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  and  boulevards. 
There  are  no  such  fine  pictures  here  as  one  finds  in 
Antwerp,  the  most  notable  collection  being  the 
"Wortz  museum,"  a  strange  display  of  works  of  art 
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all  painted  by  one  man,  who,  it  is  thought,  was  crazy. 
At  any  rate  he  had  a  most  wonderful  imagination 
and  his  conceptions  are  thrillingly  horrible  and 
awful. 

Before  we  leave  Brussels  the  guide  will  suggest  in 
a  most  suave  manner  that  the  ladies  would  like  to 
visit  the  Royal  Lace  Manufactory,  for  he  knows 
that  few  women  can  resist  the  temptation  to  buy 
a  choice  bit  of  real  lace,  and  he  will  get  a  liberal 
commission.  The  visit  paid,  indeed.  The  work- 
rooms were  wonderful,  or,  rather,  the  work  that 
was  being  done  in  them.  Those  rows  of  silent 
women  each  bending  over  her  pattern  and  weaving 
her  needle  in  and  out,  and  over  and  under,  and  back 
and  forth,  making  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
gossamer,  cobwebby  material.  Then  a  visit  to  the 
shop-rooms,  where  most  attractive  and  beautiful 
samples  are  displayed  and  wonderful  bargains  are 
offered.  The  woman  most  skillfully  and  dexter- 
ously throws  a  bit  of  lace  over  her  head,  to  show 
what  a  beautiful  garniture  it  will  make,  or  deftly 
twists  it  up  into  a  niching,  or  spreads  it  over  some 
material  that  will  show  its  beauty  to  the  utmost. 
We  hesitate,  and  are  lost. 

Brussels  makes  a  good  introduction  to  Paris,  and 
we  enter  that  showy  city  at  midnight,  prepared  to 
be  entranced  with  its  beauty,  and  we  suffer  no  dis- 
appointment in  that  particular,  though  a  few  days' 
visit  will  reveal  that  all  is  for  show;  that  there  is  no 
real  life  or  depth  of  character,  and  that  you  would 
not  trust  a  Parisian  out  of  your  sight — most  polite 
and  courteous  though  he  is.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  pictures  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  that  marvellous 
shadowy  structure  that  caused  such  wondering 
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comment  when  it  was  put  up  a  few  years  ago.  To 
mount  to  its  top  is,  I  suppose,  to  get  a  wonderful 
view  of  the  city,  but  it  seems  a  perilous  undertaking. 
The  tower  is  nine  hundred  feet  high — you  can 
scarcely  imagine  it!  Think  of  some  church  steeple 
one  hundred  feet  high  and  multiply  by  nine,  or  one 
somewhat  higher — say  one  hundred  and  fifty — and 
multiply  by  six,  or  the  Bennington  or  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  and  multiply  by  three  and  you  have 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  with  the  further  difference  that 
this  is  not  built  of  solid  masonry,  but  is  only  a  skele- 
ton, a  framework.  Three  elevators  are  used;  that 
is,  there  are  three  landings,  each  elevator  going  only 
part  way,  and  even  then  to  go  up  in  the  tower,  look 
out  over  the  city,  and  descend  to  terra  firma,  re- 
quires two  and  one-fourth  hours.  So  we  contented 
ourselves  by  looking  out  over  the  city  from  the 
Trocadero,  near  by,  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  a 
tower  only  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  And  what 
a  panorama  is  spread  before  us!  The  muddy  Seine 
winds  through  the  city,  dotted  here  and  there  by 
tiny  craft  and  crossed  by  numerous  bridges.  Here 
and  there  a  gilded  dome  meets  our  gaze, — now  and 
then  a  tiny  grove,  which  we  know  to  be  a  park, 
meets  the  view.  We  see  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  beautiful  street  or  boulevard  known  as  the 
Champs-Elysees,  with  the  Arch  of  Triumph  at  the 
end,  and  the  road  winding  away  through  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  Here  and  there  a  tower  or  slender 
column  rises  above  the  surrounding  buildings;  for 
example,  the  July  Column,  which  marks  the  site 
of  the  Bastile,  that  famous  fortress  and  prison;  or 
the  Vendome  Column,  which  celebrates  Napoleon's 
exploits.  The  most  remarkable  thing  to  an  Ameri- 
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can  is  the  uniformity  and  symmetry  of  the  streets  of 
foreign  cities,  Paris  in  particular.  A  view  down  any 
street  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  Glance  down  the 
Rue  du  Rivoli  or  Boulevarde  des  Italiens  and  note 
that  the  buildings  are  of  the  same  height,  or  approxi- 
mately so.  You  never  see,  as  you  do  in  our  large 
cities,  as  New  York  or  Chicago,  a  two-story  or  four- 
story  block  next  to  an  eighteen  or  twenty-story 
building.  That  is  one  thing  that  makes  European 
cities  more  beautiful  than  ours. 

But  we  descend  from  our  point  of  vantage  and 
begin  to  explore  and  examine  more  closely  the  ob- 
jects seen  from  a  distance,  and  familiar  in  name, 'at 
least,  to  almost  every  American.  The  churches 
here,  as  in  many  cities,  claim  our  first  attention,  and 
surely  we  must  begin  with  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.  It  is  familiar  from  pictures  with  its  two 
large  square  towers  with  slender  arches,  with  its 
spire  and  dome  in  the  center,  with  its  exquisitely 
carved  front, — but  to  describe  it  is  hopeless.  The 
interior  seemed  gloomy,  dirty,  musty  with  the  odor 
of  bygone  ages,  and  full  of  beggars  who  held  out  a 
hand  and  poured  forth  a  voluble  tale  of  bitter  woe. 
Of  course  this  was  on  a  week-day  visit.  On  Sunday, 
or  during  a  service  on  week-days,  the  music  and  the 
impressive  rites  and  ceremonies  make  an  altogether 
different  impression.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  think 
this  church  was  as  disappointing  as  anything  I  saw. 

More  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  my  expec- 
tations were  less,  was  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine, 
a  structure  in  the  style  of  a  Greek  Temple,  with 
more  than  fifty  mammoth,  yet  graceful,  columns 
supporting  the  roof  on  the  exterior,  while  the  in- 
terior is  majestic. 
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The  Pantheon,  originally  designed  for  a  church, 
is  a  mammoth  building  which  serves  as  a  tomb  and 
monument  to  the  great  dead.  The  inlaid  floor, 
lofty  dome,  highly  decorated  columns  and  frescoed 
walls  serve  to  make  a  most  impressive  memorial. 
Behind  a  screen  we  could  see  that  a  man  was  painting 
a  fresco.  His  face  was  hidden,  and  his  identity 
and  the  subject  of  his  picture  were  a  secret,  but  it 
was  rumored  that  it  was  the  great  Bouguereau.  On 
one  wall  I  saw  some  exquisite  frescoes  hi  the  delicate 
coloring  and  shadowy  outlines  that  characterize  the 
famous  paintings  of  Puvis  de  Ghavannes  in  the  new 
Public  Library  in  Boston,  and  I  was  just  exclaiming 
"How  much  those  resemble — "  when  I  looked  down 
in  one  corner  and  saw  the  magic  characters  that 
showed  the  work  to  be  indeed  that  of  the  great 
French  artist. 

Numerous  other  churches  claimed  our  attention, 
and  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  Sainte  Chapelle  with 
its  tesselated  floor  and  beautiful  windows.  We  saw 
the  Bibliothek  Nationale,  the  largest  library  in  the 
world,  the  remains  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  drove 
through  the  beautiful  Pare  Monceau,  and  saw  the 
Mint,  L 'Hotel  de  Ville,  and  other  public  buildings, 
some  famous  but  not  beautiful,  and  others  beautiful 
but  not  famous.  A  few  of  these  require  description. 
The  morgue  interested  me  very  much.  People 
advised  me  to  keep  away,  but  I  entered  the  low 
structure  where  behind  a  glass  partition  are  reclin- 
ing chairs — usually  filled  with  the  bodies  of  those 
"poor  unfortunates,  weary  of  breath,  rashly  im- 
portunate," who  have  gone  to  their  death  in  the 
Seine,  or  by  some  other  violent  means.  The  poor, 
the  sinful,  the  weary  of  life  come  to  a  common  end, 
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and  their  bodies  are  exposed  here  for  identification. 
If  after  a  certain  time  there  is  no  claimant,  a  photo- 
graph of  the  person,  with  a  date,  is  hung  up  in  the 
outer  room,  and  the  body  is  placed  hi  the  Potter's 
Field.  Many  a  heart-broken  mother  or  despairing 
wife  or  brother  enters  the  morgue  daily  in  the  fearful 
hope  or  deadly  fear  of  finding  there  the  body  of  a 
missing  one.  At  the  time  I  entered  there  was  but 
one  occupant,  and  the  sight  was  by  no  means  so 
horrible  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  sights  in  Paris  is  the 
Tomb  of  Napoleon,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  revelation  polCOtt*0 
to  me  because  nobody  had  ever  told  me  what  to 
expect.  It  is  hi  a  chapel  attached  to  a  sort  of 
Soldiers'  Home,  the  "H6tel  des  Invalids."  The 
chapel  was  built  for  Louis  the  XIV.,  who  loved  light, 
and  a  most  wonderful  effect  is  produced  by  the 
windows.  It  was  a  dull,  gray  day  when  I  visited  it, 
but  as  I  stepped  inside  the  door  there  burst  from  the 
altar  in  front  a  stream  of  yellow  sunlight,  that  lit  up 
the  golden  altar  and  the  chancel  with  a  blaze  of 
glory,  while  the  chapel  itself  was  suffused  with 
paler  light  and  we  seemed  to  see  through  the  win- 
dows glimpses  of  a  bright  blue  sky  flecked  with 
feathery  clouds.  It  was  all  the  effect  of  the  win- 
dows, which  in  the  main  part  were  mottled  blue 
and  gray,  and  around  the  altar  brilliant  yellow. 
There  was  no  artificial  light  of  any  sort  save,  per- 
haps, the  tiny  flame  in  the  censer. 

The  floor  of  the  chapel  has  been  excavated  hi  the 
center  and  a  railing  placed  around.  Below  is  the 
tomb  of  the  great  Napoleon,  the  hero  of  France, 
dear  in  memory  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  solid  block  of  porphyry  granite 
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from  Norway.  Its  weight  is  sixty  tons.  One  can- 
not approach  the  stone,  for  a  door  is  ever  locked  and 
guarded,  and  the  visitor  is  not  permitted  to  touch  it, 
though  he  may  peer  through  the  key-hole,  which 
is  hi  the  shape  of  a  fleur-de-lis. 

If  one  had  a  lifetime  to  devote  to  art,  he  might 
begin  to  appreciate  the  treasures  of  the  two  great 
galleries  of  Paris,  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Louvre. 
The  former  contains  many  treasures  in  marble,  in 
oils,  and  hi  water-colors,  many  works  by  modern 
artists,  e.  g.,  Rosa  Bonheur,  with  her  wonderful  pic- 
tures of  animals,  though  none  I  saw  in  Europe  im- 
pressed me  like  the  Horse  Fair,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  hi  New  York.  Another  artist  was  well 
represented  in  this  gallery — Marie  Bashkirtseff, 
whose  journal  created  such  a  sensation  a  few  years 
ago. 

But  the  Louvre!  I  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the 
treasures  there;  statuary  of  all  climes  and  all  ages, 
pictures  from  the  hand  of  all  masters.  In  statuary 
nothing  else  attracts  so  much  attention  as  the  match- 
less Venus  de  Milo,  that  exquisite  female  figure  in 
white  marble,  graceful,  beautiful,  though  maimed 
and  mended.  Then  the  winged  Victory  is  another, 
that  headless  Amazonian  figure  with  graceful  dra- 
peries. 

Of  the  pictures, — you  can  see  how  hopeless  it  is 
to  attempt  any  mention  of  them  when  I  tell  you 
that  there  is  in  that  mammoth  gallery  one  room  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  whose  walls  are  lined  for  the 
most  part  by  Rubens'  portraits  of  Mary  de  Medicis. 
The  most  one  can  do,  who  has  but  a  day  to  spend 
there,  is  to  study  the  guide-books  and  then  seek  out 
the  rooms  which  contain  those  pictures  most  worthy 
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of  a  visit,  or  of  greatest  interest  to  the  visitor.  One 
will  hunt  up,  among  hundreds  of  others,  Veronese's 
Last  Supper,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Mona  Lisa, 
and  the  well-known  portrait  of  Madame  Le  Brun 
and  her  daughter,  and  Correggio's  and  Murillo's  and 
hosts  of  others.  He  will  gaze  upon  whole  acres  of 
Madonnas  and  yards  of  Holy  Families,  till  they  all 
look  alike  and  the  brain  begins  to  whirl,  and  he  will 
tramp  from  room  to  room  till  he  is  tired  and  footsore, 
and  then  will  find  he  has  missed  the  one  thing  he 
has  been  told  he  should  see,  and  back  he  wends  his 
weary  way  and  finds  high  up  on  the  wall  a  faded 
picture — obscure  and  small.  He  wanders  from  hall 
to  hall,  up  this  staircase  and  down  that,  past  square 
miles  of  paintings  and  hundreds  of  statues  which 
are  in  a  more  or  less  maimed  condition — armless, 
noseless,  or  maybe  headless — for  every  niche  has  an 
inhabitant.  In  one  of  the  halls  with  antique  vases 
and  bronzes,  I  was  standing  with  my  friend,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  a  voice,  the  accents  of  an  unknown 
tongue  in  that  city,  and  a  woman  looking  at  me  said 
hi  good  genuine  Yankee  tones,  "Do  you  know  about 
those  vases? "  Surprise  got  the  better  of  my  man- 
ners for  a  minute,  and  I  simply  stared.  Whereupon 
she  said,  " Pardon  me,  don't  you  speak  English?" 
I  said  "Yes,  I  speak  hardly  anything  else,  but  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  it."  Then  she  went  on  to  explain 
the  peculiarity  of  those  mammoth  bronze  vases, 
huge  as  cauldrons,  beautifully  molded,  which  stood 
some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  apart.  My  friend  bent  low 
over  one  and  I  bent  low  over  the  other  and  whis- 
pered softly  a  few  words  into  its  vast  depths,  and 
my  friend,  so  far  away,  heard  me  distinctly  and 
whispered  an  answer,  distinctly  audible  when  I  bent 
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over  my  vase,  but  wholly  unheard  if  I  stood  erect. 
We  thanked  our  American  friend  for  her  courtesy, 
and  continued  on  our  tour  of  investigation. 

A  carriage  drive  to  Versailles  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  a  visit  to  Paris.  We  started 
in  the  early  morning  from  the  Hotel  St.  James, 
four  of  us,  with  a  driver  and  a  guide.  We  drove  the 
entire  length  of  the  beautiful  Champs-Elys&s,  a 
broad  and  beautiful  street  lined  with  trees,  past  the 
Arch  of  Triumph,  and  through  the  lovely  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  once  a  forest  frequented  by  robbers,  but 
now  a  park  of  hundreds  of  acres.  We  walked 
through  the  lovely  Park  of  St.  Cloud,  and  drove 
through  quaint  little  villages.  We  were  interested 
in  watching  three  peasants  in  their  long  blue  frocks, 
who  were  off  for  a  holiday,  singing  or  laughing  or 
running  as  fancy  seized  them.  We  first  visited  the 
Little  Trianon  and  Great  Trianon,  miniature  palaces 
built  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  royalty  who  tired  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  great  palace. 

We  saw  Napoleon's  rooms;  a  suite  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  Victoria  on  a  prospective  visit  many 
years  ago;  the  rooms  and  furniture  of  Louis  the  XIV. 
and  Louis  the  XVI.;  beautiful  tables  and  chairs 
covered  with  priceless  Gobelin  tapestries.  One  vase 
of  Sevres  ware  cost  $12,000.  (I  quote  these  figures 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  elegance  of  everything 
since  I  can  give  no  adequate  description  of  them. 
The  price  made  no  impression  upon  us  at  the  time.) 
There  was  a  table  that  cost  $20,000;  in  the  stables 
we  saw  a  most  gorgeous  carriage  or  chariot,  all 
glittering  with  gold  and  enamel,  that  cost  the  modest 
sum  of  $250,000.  There  was  another  almost  as 
expensive,  built  the  year  before  to  carry  the  Czar  of 
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Russia,  upon  his  visit  to  Paris.  There  were  the 
sedan  chairs  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Louis 
XIV.  All  this  glitter  and  beauty  to  some  extent 
prepared  us  for  the  grandeur  of  the  palace  itself. 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  explain  the  difference 
between  a  palace  and  a  castle,  though  no  doubt 
many  of  you  already  understand.  A  castle  is,  or 
has  been,  a  fortress,  and  has  encircling  walls  of  solid 
masonry,  and  moats,  and  drawbridges;  it  has  towers 
and  battlements,  prisons  and  dungeons,  and  usually 
a  chapel  and  a  palace  attached.  A  palace  is  a  house 
that  is,  or  has  been,  a  royal  residence,  and  may  be 
a  part  of  a  castle,  as  for  instance  at  Windsor,  or  it 
may  be  a  solitary  house  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  as 
Buckingham  Palace. 

The  Palace  of  Versailles  was  the  favorite  residence 
of  the  kings  of  France,  and  has  been  enlarged  and 
restored  and  beautified  from  time  to  time,  until 
now  it  is  most  magnificent  and  contains  relics  of  all 
the  rulers  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Napoleon. 

There  are  galleries  of  exquisite  paintings,  one 
room  being  devoted  to  various  scenes  in  which 
Napoleon's  figure  is  the  most  prominent.  There 
are  rooms  decorated  with  the  letters  "L.  L."  scrolled 
and  intertwined.  They  stand  for  Louis  Louis  the 
XIV.  The  visitor  sees  his  bed-chamber  with  costly 
hangings,  and  the  balcony  where  Marie  Antoinette 
stood  and  addressed  the  angry  mob  that  memorable 
night.  After  all  this  bewildering  display  of  magnifi- 
cence it  was  a  relief  to  stroll  through  the  surrounding 
parks,  which  are  just  as  beautiful  in  their  way  but 
easier  of  comprehension  and  appreciation.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  acres  these  grounds  cover,  but  they 
are  very  extensive  and  beautifully  laid  out  with 
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forests,  winding  walks,  and  drives  lined  with  statues, 
pools  of  placid  water,  and  fountains  which  are  almost 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  They  play  only 
on  festival  days  and  one  day  every  month,  the  third 
Sunday,  for  so  numerous  are  they,  and  such  a  vol- 
ume of  water  issues  from  them,  that  the  cost  for  a 
single  day  is  $1,200.  (Water  is  very  dear  in  Paris.) 
After  resting  in  these  lovely  grounds  till  the  cool  of 
the  afternoon,  we  start  for  Paris,  returning  by  an- 
other route,  through  Sevres,  where  the  famous  pot- 
tery is  made,  and  the  part  of  Paris,  or  rather  its 
suburb,  where  all  the  washer- women  live.  We 
entered  through  the  poor  quarter  and  saw  the  under- 
side of  life  in  the  great,  gay,  beautiful  city.  We 
caught  sight  of  a  statue  out  there  that  looked  a  little 
like  our  Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York 
harbor,  and  asked  what  it  was.  We  found  it  was  a 
Statue  of  Liberty,  in  imitation  of  our  own  magnifi- 
cent one,  but  very  small  and  cheap,  presented  by 
Americans,  or  rather  the  United  States,  to  Paris. 
No  wonder  the  French,  with  their  sense  of  beauty 
and  fitness,  put  it  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and 
no  wonder  that  nobody  ever  heard  of  it,  for  no  art- 
respecting  American  would  mention  it  except  by 
way  of  ridicule. 

Before  finally  leaving  Paris  we  pay  a  visit  to  the 
shops  which  are  quite  unsatisfactory.  The  boasted 
Bon  Marche*  and  Magazin  du  Louvre  are  inferior  to 
our  own  city  stores,  and  goods  are  little,  if  any, 
cheaper.  You  can  buy  a  Virot  bonnet  just  as  cheap 
and  just  as  pretty  in  America,  and  Madame  Louise's 
establishment  in  London  has  just  as  beautiful  things 
as  the  Parisian  head-quarters.  The  French  coinage 
is  very  easy  to  learn  and  delightfully  easy  Ho  reckon 
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in,  in  comparison  with  the  English  shillings  and 
pence,  but  if  the  shopkeeper  uses  French  numerals 
we  are  all  at  sea. 

But  we  must  bid  adieu  to  "dear  Paree,"  and  we 
take  the  night  trip  to  London.  An  evening  train 
for  Calais  brought  us  in  there  about  mid-night,  and 
we  sleepily  went  on  board  the  boat  to  take  what  is 
often  the  most  disagreeable  voyage  on  record.  But 
we  were  favored.  The  channel  was  like  glass,  and 
the  trip  to  Dover  which  took  less  than  two  hours  was 
most  delightful.  Many  passengers  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  the  supposedly  inevitable,  and  the 
women  had  correspondingly  gone  below  and  com- 
posed their  limbs  for  decent  slumber,  or  any  other 
fate.  My  friend  and  I  stayed  on  deck  and  were 
enchanted.  The  great  searchlight  at  Calais  with 
its  never-ending  revolutions  and  streaming  rays 
seemed  to  light  all  the  way  to  Dover.  And  when 
we  reached  there  hi  the  gray  dawn  we  had  our  lug- 
gage examined,  and  took  a  train  for  London.  No 
matter  where  you  are, — maybe  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, if  you  intend  going  to  the  metropolis  it  is  al- 
ways "up  to  London."  We  passed  through  Canter- 
bury and  saw  the  cathedral  plainly  from  the  car- 
window.  I  wanted  to  stop  there  to  see  the  tomb  of 
the  Black  Prince  and  the  Shrine  of  Thos.  a'Becket, 
but  I  was  told  that  it  would  not  pay,  for  an  hour  or 
two  would  be  enough  to  see  all  of  interest  there,  but 
the  arrangement  of  trains  was  such  that  I  could  not 
reach  London  until  late  at  night,  so  the  day  would 
be  practically  wasted.  So,  content  with  the  glimpse 
in  the  distance,  I  went  to  sleep,  and  woke  to  find 
myself  once  more  in  London,  for  I  had  spent  nearly 
a  week  there  before  going  to  the  Continent.  In  all 
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I  had  two  weeks  in  that  great,  smoky,  beautiful, 
interesting,  over-grown  city,  and  though  one  could 
spend  a  life-time  and  not  half  see  it,  yet  I  managed 
to  see  more  than  the  average  tourist  who  spends  only 
a  few  days.  I  saw  everything  that  I  set  out  to  see 
(before  going  abroad  I  had  read  up  and  knew  what 
I  wanted  to  look  up),  and  many,  many  more  things 
beside. 

During  the  first  visit  I  stayed  at  a  large  hotel  on 
the  Strand,  the  famous  part  of  the  city  in  former 
times,  near  the  old  Cheshire  Cheese  Inn|which  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith  frequented,  and  Bow  Church, 
of  which  it  is  said  that  all  people  born  within  sound 
of  its  bell  are  pure  Cockneys  and  drop  the  h's  and 
put  them  on  when  not  needed.  We  were  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Thames  and  Hotel  Cecil,  and 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  Parliament  House.  The  second  week  I 
spent  in  humbler  quarters,  at  what  on  the  Continent 
would  be  called  a  "Pension,"  just  around  the  comer 
from  the  British  Museum. 

London  is  so  well  known  as  scarcely  to  need  a 
word  of  general  description,  yet  some  facts  and 
figures  may  help  to  renew  our  knowledge. 

%0n&0n  London,  situated  on  the  River  Thames,  comprises 
two  parts,  a  Greater  London,  and  an  Inner  London 
to  which  the  name  properly  belongs,  which  covers 
an  area  of  117  square  miles,  but  London,  as  the  term 
is  commonly  used,  applies  to  the  city  spread  over 
698  square  miles,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  a  circle 
thirty  miles  in  diameter.  The  population  is  about 
4,500,000— day  population  of  over  5,000,000.  For 
protection  there  are  16,000  policemen,  the  most 
courteous  and  obliging  gentlemen  in  the  world,  who 
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will  pilot  you  across  a  street,  or  direct  you  to  your 
destination  with  equal  dexterity  and  politeness.  I 
asked  to  be  directed  to  a  place  which  I  knew  was 
somewhere  near,  but  could  not  find,  and  the  police- 
man said,  "Take  the  first  turn  to  the  right,  then 
second  to  the  left,  and  then  keep  straight  ahead." 
I  found  the  place.  London  contains  1,500  acres  of 
parks,  500  churches,  60  theatres,  and  hundreds 
of  concert  halls.  Its  most  famous  church  edifices 
are  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey. 
London  is  threaded  by  a  line  of  omnibuses,  which 
have  their  regular  routes  and  carry  passengers  for  a 
trifling  sum,  the  rate  being  according  to  the  dis- 
tance. Three  or  four  pence  will  carry  you  from  one 
end  of  London  to  the  other.  They  are  like  our  street 
cars  inside,  with  room  for  fourteen  passengers  and 
seats  for  sixteen  on  top.  Every  one  chooses  to  ride 
on  top,  for  the  view  is  fine,  but  the  ascent  by  a  wind- 
ing staircase  at  the  rear  is  somewhat  exciting.  The 
trams,  which  are  not  allowed  in  the  city  limits,  are 
similar,  only  that  they  run  on  tracks  and  so  go  faster. 
There  are  no  death-dealing  trolleys  and  cable-cars 
such  as  make  crossing  the  streets  perilous  in  our 
cities.  London  has  an  underground  railway  which 
takes  one  to  his  destination  very  speedily,  but  it  is 
disagreeable.  However,  a  person  in  a  hurry  has  only 
to  summon  a  cab,  and  the  cabby  will  wind  in  and  out 
among  the  never-ending  streams  of  other  cabs  and 
omnibuses  and  pedestrians,  and  for  a  very  small  sum. 
He  must  conform  with  the  printed  rates  which  are 
found  in  every  cab,  and  overcharge  is  punishable. 
To  ride  in  a  hansom  in  New  York  City  is  possible  to 
very  few,  millionaires  alone,  and  I  felt  very  grand 
when  I  first  got  into  a  hansom — a  two-wheeler  with 
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driver  behind, — and  realized  that  I  was  going  to  have 
a  long  ride  for  a  shilling  (24  cts.).  Why,  two  people 
and  two  trunks  can  go  in  a  hansom,  or  four-wheeler, 
two  or  three  miles  for  two  and  six,  or  about  sixty 
cents.  And  walking,  with  a  map  in  your  pocket 
and  a  policeman  at  your  elbow,  is  very  delightful, — 
one  can  see  so  much  more.  I  tramped  miles. 

Starting  from  the  hotel  on  the  Strand  we  first 
ID 8 11  PS  reach  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  an  impressive  structure 
on  the  site  of  churches  from  time  immemorial.  It 
stands  in  the  center  and  on  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  city.  It  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  once  white, 
now  blackened  by  smoke,  as  are  all  the  great  struc- 
tures in  London  and  most  other  places  in  England. 
The  cathedral,  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  archi- 
tecture, surpassed  in  beauty  and  size  only  by  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  is  the  greatest  work  of  that  great 
man,  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  structure,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  five  hundred 
feet  long,  and  a  most  imposing  sight  greets  the  be- 
holder as  he  enters,  with  the  vast  nave,  the  magnifi- 
cent dome,  unequalled  in  all  Europe,  with  light 
streaming  from  its  windows,  with  the  morning  Chapel 
and  Consistory  to  left  and  right;  and  as  the  choir  is 
no  longer  cut  off,  as  formerly,  by  an  organ  screen, 
the  entire  length  of  the  church  is  open  to  view. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  the  Tower  of  London — a 
palace,  a  fortress,  and  a  prison.  Within  those  grim, 
stern  walls  and  forbidding-looking  towers  many  a 
dark  deed  has  been  committed  and  many  a  bloody 
scene  enacted.  Memorials  of  these  may  be  seen; 
to  wit,  the  headsman's  block  and  axe  which  brought 
many  a  proud  head  low,  including  that  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex;  the  room  where  the  little  princes  were 
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smothered  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  that 
wicked  man  whose  murders  could  not  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  In  one  court  is  a  stone  to 
mark  the  spot  of  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  it  is  said  her  ghost  and  the  ghost  of  Lady  Jane 
Gray  flit  about  the  gloomy  passages  at  times.  You 
would  believe  it,  if  you  were  told  the  story  when 
you  were  there.  You  will  see  the  tiny  room  where 
Raleigh  was  confined  a  dozen  years,  and  pass  through 
the  large  room  where  he  was  allowed  to  write  on  his 
History  of  the  World.  One  room  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  arms  and  armor,  representing  different 
periods  and  ages.  There  are  more  than  twenty 
figures  clad  in  full  armor  and  mounted  on  armored 
horses.  Among  others  are  the  veritable  armor  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  II.  Near  by  are  broken 
mail  and  weapons  from  the  battle-field  of  Hastings. 
^  In  the  Bloody  Tower,  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage  and 
thick  panes  of  glass,  are  kept  the  Crown  Jewels.  Here 
may  be  seen  St.  Edward's  crown,  worn  by  all  sover- 
eigns at  their  coronation  since  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
Then  Victoria's  crown,  a  cap  of  velvet  adorned  with 
precious  gems,  one  ruby  which  belonged  to  the  Black 
Prince.  Then  there  is  the  royal  scepter  and  the  orb, 
bracelets,  spurs,  and  other  paraphernalia  used  at  the 
coronation.  The  Kohinoor,  that  most  famous  of  al 
diamonds,  is  there,  too.  The  estimated  money 
value  of  all  these  treasures  is  £3,000,000  ($15,000,- 
000),  but  many  of  them  are  really  priceless,  because 
of  their  history  and  association. 

We  must  not  leave  the  Tower  without  mention 
of  the  "beef-eaters,"  so-called,  those  burly  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  who  protect  the  Tower  as  the  Black 
Watch  guard  Edinburgh  Castle. 
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Then  a  person  wants  to  cross  the  Thames  by  the 
Tower  Bridge,  and  cross  back  by  the  plain  old  struc- 
ture known  as  the  London  Bridge,  familiar  to  every 
American  boy  and  girl  from  songs  and  conundrums. 

Then  we  enter  Somerset  House  and  make  appli- 
cation to  a  dozen  different  officials,  and  pay  fees  to 
others,  and  finally  get  a  ticket  that  will  admit  the 
bearer  to  see  Shakespeare's  will.  An  old  man  who 
looks  as  if  he  could  be  trusted  to  show  this  priceless 
document  leads  the  way  down  this  corridor  and  up 
that  hall  and  down  stair  after  stair,  till  we  reach  a 
room  where  thousands  of  public  documents  are 
stored.  And  from  a  case  which  he  unlocks  he  brings 
forth  the  desired  object.  It  is  in  three  parts,  each 
framed  and  under  glass.  The  signature  is  the  only 
part  in  the  poet's  hand- writing.  The  attendant 
shows  the  clause  that  relates  to  Shakespeare's  wife, 
in  which  he  bequeathes  to  her  his  second-best  bed. 

Then  we  roam  through  Chancery  Lane,  and  enter 
the  new  Public  Record's  Building  to  see  the  Doom's- 
Day  Book,  that  ancient  tome  in  which  a  record  was 
kept  of  all  the  lands  given,  sold,  or  stolen  in  the  days 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  has  been  re-bound, 
but  the  old  covers,  steel  bound,  are  still  preserved. 
We  go  to  the  Temple  and  Inner  Temple  and  the  spot 
where  the  old  Temple  Bar  was,  and  drive  up  to 
Bunhill  Fields,  the  tiny  church-yard  where  Bunyan 
and  Defoe  are  buried,  and  near  which  are  the  church 
and  burial-place  of  John  Wesley. 

Guildhall  is  interesting,  as  being  the  meeting- 
place  of  council  and  aldermen,  and  the  place  where 
elections  andjbanquets  are  held,  especially  the  great 
feast  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  In  it  are  the  two  fam- 
ous wooden  figures,  Gog  and  Magog,  which,  it  is  said, 
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when  they  hear  the  clock  strike  one,  descend  from 
their  places  and  walk  around.  I  did  not  believe  this 
story  at  first,  but  I  do  now  firmly,  and  so  will  you, 
when  you  reflect  that,  being  wooden,  these  figures 
never  hear  the  clock  strike. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  a  magnificent  pile 
of  buildings  covering  eight  acres.  There  are  many  ^ 
rooms  not  open  to  the  public,  and  many  rooms  of  no  -.  . . 
earthly  use,  it  would  seem.  The  House  of  Lords  is  Pallia* 
a  magnificent  room,  the  House  of  Commons  and  IttCftt 
others  are  no  finer  than  corresponding  rooms  in  our 
own  Capitol  at  Washington  or  the  Capitol  at  Albany. 
The  Queen's  robing-room  has  a  beautiful  wainscoting 
of  carved  wood  representing  scenes  in  the  legends  of 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  the  house  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  part 
of  it  at  all,  though  it  forms  an  imposing  entrance  to 
it.  I  refer  to  the  old  Hall  of  William  Rufus,  which 
was  the  old  hall  of  judgment,  in  which  was  held  the 
trial  of  Charles  I.  Here  Cromwell  was  proclaimed 
Lord  Protector,  and  here  later  his  head  was  exposed 
on  a  pike.  Here  were  tried  and  condemned  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Guy  Fawkes,  and 
many  others.  Finally,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  long 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
structure,  being  of  stone  with  an  exquisitely  carved 
timber  ceiling,  and  for  being  the  largest  hall  in  the 
world  whose  roof  is  unsupported  by  columns. 

Just  across  the  street  from  these  imposing  build- 
ings is,  to  many,  the  most  impressive  structure  in 
the  world,  and  the  most  interesting  building  in  Lon- 
don, that  city  with  its  multiple  interests.  It  is 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  coronation-place  of  kings 
and  queens,  and  the  burial-place  of  heroes  and  bards. 
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London  used  to  have  two  districts,  the  east  and  the 
TJGlC0ts:  west>  each  with  ft8  church  or  minster,  that  in  the 
eas^  k6"1^  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  in  the  west  this 
structure  named  Westminster  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other.  It  is  not,  and  never  was,  like  St.  Paul's, 
a  cathedral,  by  which  we  mean  a  church  situated  in 
a  city  which  gives  its  name  to  an  episcopal  see. 
Westminster  Abbey  Church  was  the  church  of  a 
great  Benedictine  Monastery,  and  was  designated 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  through  the  losses  it 
suffered  in  connection  with  St.  Paul's,  the  familiar 
expression  arose — "Rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

The  first  church  on  this  site,  the  nucleus,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  present  structure,  was  erected  in  616, 
but  the  building  in  its  present  form  dates  from 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  the  eleventh  century, 
though  the  process  of  construction  went  on  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  history  is 
most  interesting,  and,  indeed,  so  is  its  structure,  but 
to  attempt  to  give  any  true  description  would  in- 
volve the  use  of  too  many  technical  terms.  All  the 
descriptions  I  had  ever  read  and  heard  did  not  give 
me  the  slightest  conception  of  what  it  was  like,  and 
how  could  I  hope  to  do  what  William  Winter  and 
Washington  Irving  and  hundreds  of  others  have  not 
been  able  to  do! 

It  is  a  church,  of  course,  where  services  are  held 
every  day;  it  is  a  tomb  where  thousands  of  the  great 
dead  lie  in  their  last  sleep;  it  is  a  pantheon  with 
monuments  and  inscriptions  in  memory  of  hundreds 
who  are  buried  far  away.  It  is,  as  some  one  has  said, 
"full  of  tombs  without  monuments,  and  monuments 
without  tombs."  Imagine  yourself  in  a  great  stone 
structure  hi  the  form  of  a  cross,  520  feet  long, — the 
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long  shaft  being  called  the  nave,  the  two  arms,  the 
transepts,  and  the  upper  extremity,  rounded  at  the 
end,  called  the  apse,  and  filled  with  tiny  chapels  and 
tombs.  You  enter  at  the  end  of  the  north  transept 
and  coming  from  the  glare  without  into  the  subdued 
light  you  are  blinded  for  an  instant,  and  get  a  con- 
fused picture  of  lofty  groined  ceilings,  of  rows  of 
seats,  uncushioned,  of  lofty  altar  with  exquisitely 
carved  screen,  and  above,  on  every  side  and  beneath 
your  very  feet,  are  monuments,  busts,  tablets,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  memory  of  warriors,  heroes,  poets, 
statesmen,  and  some  few  whose  only  claim  to  fame 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  buried  here.  The  kings, 
fourteen  in  number,  and  an  equal  number  of  queens, 
and  many  princes  of  royal  blood  who  never  came  to 
the  throne  lie  buried  in  the  most  sacred  portion, — 
the  various  chapels  in  the  apse.  At  the  first  visit 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  guide  and  make  sure  of 
seeing  everything  of  note,  but  there  is  more  satis- 
faction in  going  afterward,  many  tunes,  alone,  and 
roaming  with  Baedeker,  or  some  other  guide-book, 
under  your  arm.  You  will  get  a  feeling  of  inspi- 
ration, awe,  wonder,  reverence,  and  a  hundred  other 
feelings  that  you  cannot  experience  if  you  are  not 
alone.  The  seats  for  usual  worship  are  in  the  north 
transept,  the  choir  is  at  the  end  of  the  nave  just 
where  it  meets  the  transepts;  opposite  is  the  altar, 
and  the  south  transept  with  a  partition  wall  through 
the  middle  is  the  Poets'  Corner.  Behind  the  altar, 
in  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  the  coro- 
nation chair  where  every  monarch  of  England  has 
been  crowned.  The  chair  of  heavy  carved  wood 
has  for  its  seat  the  famous  "Stone  of  Destiny/7  the 
"Stone  of  Scone,"  formerly  the  seat  of  Scottish 
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monarchs,  and  fabled  to  be  the  very  stone  which 
formed  Jacob's  pillow  when  he  had  that  wonderful 
dream. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  most  famous  monuments  and 
slabs.  In  the  north  transept  are  the  tombs  and 
monuments  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  Chatham,  Canning, 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Gladstone  and  many  others. 
The  nave,  like  every  other  portion,  is  crowded  with 
monuments  of  all  kinds — George  Peabody,  Major 
Andr6,  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  Kingsley,  and 
hundreds  more.  Here  under  the  floor,  buried  in  an 
upright  position,  is  Ben  Jonson,  but  there  is  also  in 
Poets'  Corner  a  slab  with  the  words  "0,  Rare  Ben 
Jonson!"  In  the  various  chapels  we  find  statues 
to  Wolfe,  Lady  Nightingale,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Queen 
Mary,  the  little  Princes,  whose  bones  were  found  in 
the  Tower,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  etc.  One  of  the 
most  touching  is  the  tomb  of  the  infant  Sophia, 
three  days  old,  with  the  following  inscription: 

"She  tasted  of  the  cup  of  life; 

Too  bitter  'twas  to  drain — 

She  put  it  meekly  from  her  lips, 

And  went  to  sleep  again." 
But  the  Poets'  Corner  has  for  most  people  a  more 
immediate  interest.  It  has  not  been  our  lot  to  walk 
and  talk  with  kings  and  queens,  and  the  effigies  of 
royalty  and  the  legends  of  their  lives,  after  all,  arouse 
in  an  American  less  of  interest  than  they  would 
arouse  in  one  born  and  trained  to  love  and  serve  a 
queen  or  king.  But  we  can  all  talk  with  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton,  with  Scott  and  Dickens  and  Burns, 
and  we  wander  through  the  corner  where  many 
literary  men  are  buried,  and  many  buried  elsewhere 
are  commemorated.  For  instance,  there  is  a  bust 
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of  Thomas  Gray,  whose  elegy  made  him  immortal, 
but  he  lies  buried  in  a  peaceful  country  church-yard 
some  twenty  miles  away.  There  is  an  elaborate 
statue  of  Shakespeare,  but  his  bones  are  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Stratford.  There  is  a  bust  to  Scott,  but 
he  lies  far  away  under  Scottish  soil,  as  we  have  seen. 
The  first  poet  buried  here  was  the  Father  of  English 
Poetry,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who  died  in  1400,  but  it 
was  not  until  Spenser  and  others  were  buried  here 
that  this  portion  came  to  be  considered  the  burial- 
place  for  poets.  The  last  to  be  buried  here  were 
Browning  (1889)  and  Tennyson  (1892),  who  lie  side 
by  side.  But  among  the  hundreds  of  busts  and 
tablets  one  or  two  demand  particular  attention.  Of 
course  when  Milton  died  there  was  no  room  for  his 
Puritan  bones  in  this  pile  where  royalty  lie  buried — 
but  a  hundred  years  later  some  one  had  the  temerity 
to  erect  a  bust  and  tablet  to  his  memory.  The  in- 
scription consists  of  eleven  lines,  and  of  these  one 
relates  to  "Milton,  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost/' 
one  gives  the  name  of  the  sculptor,  and  the  remaining 
nine  redound  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  the  person 
who  erected  the  memorial. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  a  Sunday  service  at 
Westminster  to  be  seated  so  that  I  could  gaze  right 
into  Poets'  Corner  and  most  prominent  of  all  the 
figures  there,  in  a  most  conspicuous  place,  is  the  bust 
of  our  own  poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
The  feeling  of  sublimity  produced  by  the  massive 
church,  the  pealing  organ,  the  tuneful  choir,  and  the 
impressive  ceremony  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
heightened  and  intensified  by  the  sight  of  that 
familiar  face,  and  there  crept  over  me  a  sense  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  kinship  of  the  English- 


speaking  races,  such  as  I  had  never  before  exper- 
ienced. 

We  cannot  leave  the  Abbey  without  strolling 
through  the  portions  that  remind  us  of  its  former 
use  as  a  monastery — the  Chapter-House  with  its 
subdued  light  creeping  through  the  storied  windows, 
and  the  dark,  gloomy  stone  passages  and  halls,  the 
cloisters, — those  roofed  passages  surrounding  an 
open  court.  Here  on  one  wall  is  a  stone  with  the 
following  inscription — 

"Jane  Lister" 

"DearChilde" 
Nobody  knows  who  that  child  was. 

When  we  once  more  emerge  into  the  light  of  day, 
we  want  a  change  of  scene,  and  we  enter  a  hansom 
and  drive  through  Hyde  Park,  where  at  five  o'clock, 
or  thereabouts,  we  shall  be  likely  to  meet  the  fash- 
ionable people  in  their  carriages,  and  among  others 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  "Duke  of  York,"  who  seemed 
to  look  just  like  anybody  else.  We  see  the  Albert 
Memorial,  with  the  large  gilt  figure  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  The  marble  groups  at  the  corners  repre- 
sent Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  The  Albert 
Hall,  nearby,  will  seat  eight  thousand  persons  and 
has  an  organ  with  nine  hundred  pipes.  We  pass 
Kensington  Palace,  where  Victoria  was  born,  and 
where  she  received  news  of  her  accession;  and  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  a  plain-looking  house,  her  town  resi- 
dence, and  Marlborough  House,  the  city  residence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  We  drive  around  Trafalgar 
Square  and  see  the  stately  column  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Nelson,  the  hero  of  Trafalgar,  and  pass 
the  National  Gallery,  which  we  shall  visit  another 
day  to  see  its  art  treasures  by  some  of  the  great 
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masters.  We  drive  up  Piccadilly  and  enter  Regent 
Street,  one  of  the  widest  and  handsomest  of  London 
streets,  where  all  the  fashionable  shops  are  situated. 
We  shall  come  here  another  day  to  make  some  pur- 
chases, and  shall  be  attended  by  beautiful  girls  who 
wear,  always,  black  silk  or  satin  gowns,  very  elegant 
and  made  with  trains.  When  we  want  a  dry-goods 
store  we  must  ask  for  a  "  draper  Js,"  and  these  stately 
creatures  will  stare  when  we  ask  for  samples,  and 
finally  will  say,  "Oh,  you  mean  patterns,"  and  will 
proceed  to  snip  off  samples  for  us. 

We  shall  note  on  Regent  Street  the  same  sym- 
metry of  structure  and  uniformity  of  height  of  the 
buildings  that  I  spoke  of  in  Paris.  We  drive  up 
Oxford  Street  and  one  or  two  short  ones,  and  finally 
land  at  the  British  Museum. 

When  I  tell  you  that  by  actual  computation  one 
could  spend  an  entire  life-time,  ten  hours  a  day,  in 
this  treasure  house,  and  not  see  every  object  in  it  flDtt0Ctlttt 
(excluding  the  library),  you  can  have  some  concep- 
tion of  its  extent  and  contents.  Why,  the  library 
contains  2,000,000  volumes;  its  shelves,  put  one  after 
another,  would  reach  forty  miles!  There  are  treas- 
ures from  every  clime  and  of  every  age;  there  are 
books  from  the  first  English  book  ever  written  to 
the  last;  there  are  statues  and  stones  and  fragments 
from  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  to  the  present;  there 
are  fragments  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  Greek  temples,  the  Parthenon,  and  from  the 
most  famous  of  tombs,  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicar- 
nassus;  there  are  gems  and  jewels  of  every  age  and 
used  in  every  conceivable  way;  exquisite  mosaics; 
slabs  covered  with  Babylonish  inscriptions;  pottery 
from  the  rudest  forms  to  the  most  exquisite  and 
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costly  of  modern  make — the  Sevres;  there  are  whole 
rooms  filled  with  sarcophagi  and  mummies,  the 
veritable  mummy  of  Cleopatra  being  on  exhibition; 
and  there,  too,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries 
of  the  century,  the  famous  Rosetta  stone,  with  the 
inscriptions  in  three  different  tongues,  whereby  it 
became  possible  to  decipher  the  ancient  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  thereby  opening  up  a  world  of  infor- 
mation and  Egyptian  history.  But  aside  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Elgin  marbles  as  they 
are  called,  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  Cleopatra's  mum- 
my, I  found  my  chief  delight  and  interest  centered 
in  the  manuscript  room,  where  may  be  seen  such 
things  as  these:  the  great  Seals  of  England;  auto- 
graphs of  kings,  queens,  warriors,  statesmen,  poets, 
musicians,  and  authors.  Here,  too,  are  rare  exam- 
ples of  early  printing  and  splendid  bindings,  the 
missals  with  their  illuminated  pages  being  especially 
gorgeous;  and  the  visitor  should  look  at  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Book  of  Prayer,  in  her  own  bold  hand- 
writing. Here,  too,  may  be  seen  such  manuscripts 
as  the  following:  a  copy  of  Beowulf,  the  oldest 
English  poem,  composed  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
reduced  to  writing  as  early  as  the  ninth;  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  that  history  of  the  ancient  days  of  Britain 
under  Roman,  Saxon,  and  the  beginning  of  Norman 
rule;  Chaucer's  Tales,  ancient  Bibles,  Mandeville's 
Travels  and  many,  many  more  of  ancient  times. 
Coming  down  to  later  days  we  find  a  manuscript 
copy  of  Gray's  elegy  in  the  author's  own  hand, 
folded  as  he  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Scott's 
works  are  some  of  them  here  in  his  own  writing,  and 
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some  of  Coleridge's,  Southey's  and  Burns 's  works 
as  well. 

On  one  wall  hang  two  fac  similes  of  Magna  Charta, 
the  charter  of  English  liberties  given  by  King  John 
to  the  barons  hi  1215.  One  is  a  copy  as  it  originally 
appeared,  and  the  other  in  its  present  condition, 
defaced  and  nearly  obliterated.  Interesting,  indeed, 
but  I  wanted  the  real  thing,  and  upon  application 
to  the  custodian,  I  was  led  through  room  after  room 
and  passage  after  passage  with  doors  locked  and 
barred,  and  finally  from  a  safe  was  taken  the  paper 
itself,  under  glass,  of  course,  and  I  gazed  curiously 
and  with  awe  upon  this  battered  document,  one  of 
the  most  important  ever  issued,  for  it  gave  the  Eng- 
lish an  idea  of  personal  liberty,  and  thus  sowed  the 
seed  of  independence  and  love  for  liberty  which 
culminated  and  bore  fruit  in  1776  when  our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  adopted. 

In  giving  this  outline  of  a  few  of  the  many,  many 
interesting  sights  and  delightful  spots  of  this  most 
interesting  and  delightful  of  cities,  I  have  sought  to 
make  plain  to  you  the  things  that,  before  I  saw  them, 
had  not  been  fully  understood  by  me.  I  pass  over 
without  particular  mention  the  trips  to  Kew  and 
the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Law  Court  and  the  Railway  Stations. 

Before  leaving  this  vicinity  we  must  pay  a  hasty 
visit  to  Windsor  Castle,  twenty  miles  away,  where 
the  Queen  lives  and  where  she  holds  court.  On  a 
hill  above  the  queer  little  town  of  Windsor  stands 
this  mighty  fortress,  dating  from  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  The  terraces,  the  gardens,  the  walks, 
the  meadows,  all  are  lovely.  But  a  small  portion 
is  open  to  the  public,  and  then  only  when  the  Queen 
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is  away.  You  can  tell  almost  as  soon  as  you  come 
in  sight  whether  she  is  there  or  not,  for  when  the 
Sovereign  is  in  residence  the  Royal  Standard,  twelve 
yards  by  seven,  floats  from  the  flag-staff,  and  when 
the  Court  is  absent,  the  Union  Jack  is  raised. 

The  chapels  are  beautiful  and  some  portions  of  the 
Palace,  the  Throne  room,  and  Audience  Chamber  and 
Van  Dyck  room;  there  are  exquisite  paintings  and 
tapestries,  but  it  all  seemed  commonplace  after  the 
greater  splendor  of  Versailles.  It  was  interesting 
to  climb  to  the  Round  Tower,  the  central  part  of  the 
building,  formerly  a  dungeon  keep.  From  the  top 
one  gets  a  magnificent  view  of  the  castle  and  imme- 
diate scenery,  the  Thames  winding  sluggishly 
through  the  meadows,  the  famed  buildings  of  Eton 
College  just  beyond;  the  ancestral  estate  of  William 
Penn,  a  few  miles  distant,  and  finally  a  panoramic 
view  of  fields  and  hills  extending  into  six  counties. 

But,  tiring  of  Queen's  bed-chambers  and  robing- 
rooms,  and  the  pomp  and  state  attendant  upon 
Royalty  and  Royal  domains,  I  stole  away  from  the 
others  of  the  party  and  went  by  rail  to  Slough,  where 
I  took  a  carriage  to  drive  through  the  prettiest  little 
village  and  along  a  narrow  road,  bordered  by  hedges 
an(*  ^rees  w^ose  trunks  are  ivy-grown.  I  reached 
IVirtf  ft  a  (lu*e^  country  church  and  graveyard  a  mile  or  more 
1JVF010  from  a  visage.  There  in  one  grave  sleep  the  mother 
of  the  poet,  Thomas  Gray,  and  the  bard  himself. 
Here  is  the  veritable  scene  of  his  "  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard."  Here  may  be  seen  "the  rugged 
elms/'  and  here  is  "the  yew-tree's  shade"  mentioned 
in  that  matchless  poem.  I  never  fully  appreciated 
the  quiet  beauty  and  sublimity  of  that  poem  until 
I  said  it  over  sitting  there  all  alone  in  the  quiet  of  the 
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summer  afternoon,  under  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
And  I  thought  truly  this  poem  is  a  greater  monument 
to  the  poet  than  "Storied  urn,  or  animated  bust." 

The  Universities  and  Public  Schools  of  England 
demand  a  moment's  attention.  Oxford  with  its 
twenty  colleges  is  a  lovely  little  town,  and  the  col-  ©ifOCj) 
leges  are  interesting  to  visit.  They  are  of  gray  stone, 
blackened  and  mouldering  by  time,  and  one  hardly 
knows  where  one  set  of  buildings  ends  and  another 
begins.  Christ  Church  seemed  to  me  the  most 
beautiful,  with  its  big  bell-tower,  its  dormitories 
with  narrow  eaves,  its  chapel,  and  open  courts  and 
meadows  and  broad  walks. 

Eton,  though  called  a  college,  is  really  but  a  school, 
and  though  it  has  many  claims  to  fame,  I  found  it 
less  interesting  than  Rugby.  Anybody  who  has 
read  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,"  or  who  has  heard 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  will  be  delighted  to  roam 
through  the  grounds  and  halls  of  this  most  famous 
of  public  schools,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  very 
private.  The  class-rooms  are  small  and  dark,  the 
benches  (forms,  as  they  are  called)  seemed  rude  and 
uncomfortable.  The  walls  are  wainscoted  with  the 
seats  and  backs  of  old  "forms"  bearing  on  every 
portion  of  their  surface  "the  jack-knife's  carved 
initial,"  for  every  boy  puts  his  initials  or  name  some- 
where on  the  woodwork.  The  name  of  many  a 
famous  man  will  be  found  there.  The  study  rooms, 
perhaps  six  feet  square,  are  decorated  with  pictures 
and  souvenirs  by  the  occupants.  Rugby  was  the 
only  place  I  visited  where  we  were  not  besieged  to 
buy  guide-books  and  souvenirs.  I  could  not  find 
either  one. 

Another  portion  of  England,  beautiful  enough'to 


attract  the  sight-seer,  and  of  special  attraction  to  the 
student  of  literature,  is  the  Lake  Region,  up  in  the 
northwest,  where  Windermere  and  Grasmere  and 
Coniston  and  Ullswater  and  many  more  lakes  inter- 
spersed with  green  hills  that  mirror  themselves  hi  the 
peaceful  surface  of  these  placid  pools,  make  a  most 
lovely  picture.  Here  may  be  seen  the  cataract  of 
Lodore,  made  famous  by  Southey 's  wonderful  rhyme, 
though  it  is  really  but  a  tiny  stream  trickling  over 
the  rocks;  and  here  is  the  shrine  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth;  Dove  Cottage  and  Wordsworth's  quiet 
grave,  and  best  of  all  the  little  church  he  loved  and 
described  in  the  following  words: 

"Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  pile, 
But  large  and  massy;  for  duration  built; 
With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
By  naked  rafters,  intricately  crossed. 
*  *  *  *  * 

The  floor 

Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpre tended  guise 
Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches  ranged 
In  seemly  rows." 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  there  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  rush-bearing,  and  saw  the  floor  strewn 
with  rushes,  and  every  niche  and  corner  decorated 
with  flowers.  In  olden  times,  when  churches  were 
not  carpeted  or  heated,  it  was  the  custom  to  strew 
reeds  or  rushes  all  over  the  floor,  so  that  one's  feet 
might  be  comfortable.  The  rush-bearing,  as  ob- 
served now,  is  a  festival  in  remembrance  of  the  old 
custom.  Over  the  door  is  this  inscription: 

"Whoever  thou  art  that  entereth  this  church,  leave 
it  not  without  one  prayer  to  God  for  thyself,  for 
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those  who  minister,  and  for  those  who  worship  here." 
Here,  in  sight  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Mount,  one 
can  understand  how  Wordsworth  became  a  lover  of 
Nature,  and  how  he  could  be  inspired  to  write  the 
"Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality." 

I  have  reserved  till  the  last  one  of  the  most  en- 
chanting portions  of  England — Warwickshire,  with 
Warwick  Castle,  a  stately  residence  still  in  use,  and 
Kenilworth,  ivy-grown,  grand  and  beautiful  in  ruin. 
But  best  of  all  is  the  little  village  of  Stratford,  with 
the  homes  and  haunts  of  Shakespeare.  The  tourist 
hastens  first  to  the  birth-place,  a  small  two-story 
structure  of  timber  and  plaster.  We  pay  a  six-pence 
to  get  in  and  register,  and  are  rushed  up  to  the  chief 
spot  of  interest,  the  room  where  he  was  born,  a  low 
room  with  diamond-framed  window,  preserved  since 
the  sixteenth  century.  Scores  of  autographs  adorn 
the  walls  and  window  panes,  but  writing  there  has 
not  been  allowed  since  the  place  became  public  HVOfl 
property  and  was  exhibited  to  the  public.  You 
know  our  enterprising  showman,  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum, 
went  over  there  and  proposed  to  buy  this  house, 
transport  it  to  America,  and  exhibit  it.  And  then 
for  the  first  time  it  dawned  upon  the  English  public 
that  there  was  money  in  it  for  themselves.  Another 
room  has  in  it  a  collection  of  curiosities  and  relics, 
more  or  less  authentic,  relating  to  Shakespeare. 
Behind  the  house  is  a  garden  hi  which  is  cultivated 
every  kind  of  plant  and  shrub  mentioned  in  Shakes- 
peare 's  plays.  At  the  other  end  of  the  village  by  the 
River  Avon  is  the  little  parish  church  which  pre- 
serves the  record  of  the  christening  of  William 
Shakespeare,  April  26,  1564,  and  the  record  of  his 
death,  April  23,  1616.  Here,  too,  in  the  chancel 
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he  lies  buried.  Above  is  a  bust,  colored,  supposed 
to  have  been  modelled  from  a  death-mask,  and  on 
the  tomb  is  the  famous  inscription. 

Then  there  is  the  Memorial  Theatre  and  Museum, 
where  once  a  year  some  great  actor  gives  one  of  his 
plays,  and  the  Red  Horse  Inn  where  Irving  so- 
journed. For  the  sake  of  association  the  tourist 
has  lunch  there  and  gets  badly  cheated.  Then  he 
takes  a  walk  through  the  fields  to  Shottery  to  the 
very  cottage  where  Shakespeare's  wife,  Ann  Hathe- 
way,  lived.  It  is  a  pretty  and  interesting  old  place, 
and  Mrs.  Baker,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Hatheway 
family,  eighty-five  years  old,  will  do  the  honors  of  the 
place,  and  when  you  say  farewell  she  may  slip  into 
your  hand  (as  she  did  into  mine)  a  bunch  of  flowers 
and  a  few  "Sweet  William"  seeds. 

A  final  summary  of  England,  the  country,  the 
people,  and  their  ways.  The  lines  from  Dibdin  no 
no  longer  seemed  an  exaggeration,  after  I  spent  a 
few  weeks  in  England. 

"Father  Neptune  one  day 

To  Dame  Freedom  did  say : 

If  ever  I  live  upon  dry  land, 

The  spot  I  should  hit  on 

Would  be  little  Britain." 

Quoth  Freedom — 

"Why  that's  my  own  island! 

Oh,  His  a  snug  little  island! 

A  right  little,  tight  little  island! 

Search  the  world  round, 

None  may  be  found 

So  happy  as  this  little  island." 
For  everywhere  the  ground  is  cultivated,  gay  fields 
of  poppies  bloom  on  every  side,  the  ivy  twines  over 
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every  tree  and  house  and  roadside,  and  the  pictur- 
esque hedges  of  box,  or  privet  or  holly  or  hawthorne 
or  roses,  wind  here  and  there  and  everywhere.  The 
sun  shines  gloriously — there  is  daylight  in  summer 
from  3  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

Every  house  has  a  gay  flower  garden,  or  at  least  a 
window-box;  every  hill  is  dotted  with  some  buildings 
of  historic  interest  or  beauty,  or  both.  The  people 
are  kind  and  cordial.  Of  course  their  ways  are  not 
our  ways — but  that  makes  no  difference!  Haven't  £t10H0b 
they  a  right  to  eat  dessert  with  dessert  spoons,  to  eat 
meat  that  is  not  salted,  and  fresh  butter,  and  pies 
with  one  crust — tarts  they  call  them,  but  "a  rose 
by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet!"  Talk 
about  the  New  England  pie-belt,  where,  according 
to  ill-natured  report,  people  eat  pie  three  times  a  day! 
Why,  I  never  ate  so  much  pie  in  two  months  in  my 
life  as  I  did  last  summer!  The  English  make  their 
pies  without  the  deadly  undercrust  which  makes 
them  so  harmful.  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
conversing  with  royalty,  but  I  talked  with  every 
other  class  of  society — nobility,  middle-class^  ser- 
vants, porters,  tradesmen,  policemen — and  never  but 
once  did  I  hear  an  ungrammatical  expression.  Some 
of  them  unconsciously  drop  their  h's  and  the  result 
is  frequently  amusing.  They  equalize  matters  by 
using  them  when  not  needed.  There  is  a  familiar 
story  of  a  train-guard  who  called  out  that  the  next 
station  would  be  'Addam  (Haddam).  When  raDied 
by  an  American  on  dropping  the  h,  he  said,  "Oh, 
never  mind!  I'll  make  it  up  when  I  get  to  (H) Is- 
lington." 

Some   English   pronunciations   sound   queer   to 
American  ears,  as,  for  instance,  "Clark,"  "Barkeley," 
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' '  lef tenant, ' '  but  their  way  is  older  than  ours.  Again, 
many  proper  names  are  pronounced  with  such  elision 
of  letters  that  one  would  never  recognize  them. 
Beauchamp  is  called  Beecham;  St.  John  is  Sinjin; 
Cholmondeley  is  Chumley;  Marjoribanks  is  Marsh- 
banks;  and  Magdalen  is  Maudlen.  One  of  the  best 
jokes  Punch  ever  contained  tells  of  two  American 
girls  who  were  talking  about  this  peculiarity.  One 
said  she  could  see  a  little  sense  in  some  of  these  pro- 
nunciations, but  she  thought  it  going  a  little  too  far 
when  Oh-o-l-m-o-n-d-e-l-e-y  was  pronounced 
"Marshbanks."  And  they  put  a  comma  after  the 
numeral  in  writing  an  address, — 29,  Bedford  Place. 
And  a  fee  is  expected  for  all  service,  the  waiters  going 
so  far  as  to  say,  if  one  is  negligent,  "Pardon,  lady, 
remember  the  waiter."  It  did  seem  hard  to  have 
to  pay  six-pence  for  an  ice-cream  soda,  and  then  fee 
the  waiter  besides! 

Yet  after  all  we  are  one  people  and  we  speak  one 
tongue.  We  realize  it  in  the  warm  greeting  our 
English  brethren  give  Americans;  we  realize  it  more 
when  we  see  in  the  heart  of  Stratford-upon-Avon 
a  beautiful  fountain  presented  by  an  American  citi- 
zen in  memory  of  the  great  English  poet,  and  again 
when  we  see  the  bust  of  our  American  Longfellow  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  more  yet  when  we  sing 
God  Save  the  Queen,  and  then,  to  the  self-same  tune, 
sing  our  own  national  hymn,  America. 

A  little  travel  that  brings  us  in  contact  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  is  a  life-long  educator,  and 
the  things  we  have  seen  and  heard  can  never  be 
forgotten.  Yet  we  can  get  no  more  from  a  foreign 
trip  than  we  are  willing  to  put  into  it — a  hearty  good- 
will, a  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  is  worthy,  and 
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admiration  for  the  beautiful.   And,  above  all,  travel 

arouses  in  a  person  a  keener,  warmer  love  for  his     1)OfttC 

native  land.    As  he  enters  New  York  harbor  and 

gazes  once  more  on  the  familiar  scene,  he  is  thrilled 

through  and  through  and  finds  himself  repeating 

the  well-known  lines  from  Scott: 

"Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
'This  is  my  own,  my  native  land!' 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  has  turned 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand. 
If  such  there  be,  go,  mark  him  well, 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell, 
High  though  his  title,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung." 
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